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nexcelled Supplementary Reading 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—South America 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—Europe 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—North America 


-These revised editions have been entirely rewritten and reset in new type. 
They give interesting and graphic accounts of the author’s recent extended jour- 
neys and include changes brought about by the World War. Carpenter’s 
Geographic Readers have long led all others in popularity. 


Carpenter’s Around the World with the Children 
In this introduction to the study of geography Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil 
on imaginary journeys to the children of nine countries and in the story of the 


way these children live, he teaches just the facts which should precede the 
formal study of geography. 


Baldwin and Livengood’s Sailing the Seas 


An absorbing story of a country boy who goes to sea. The climax is reached 
in the fight between a merchant ship and a submarine. The book gives much 
valuable and interesting information about our Navy. 


Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure 


Intermingled with thrilling adventures of Colonial life are descriptions of the 
homes, the schools, and the children’s play of olden times, all of which makes his- 
tory interesting to fourth-grade pupils. 


Coe’s Founders of Our Country 
Coe’s Makers of the Nation 


Written in a charming style, these two books cover American History from 
Columbus down to the close of the Civil War and conform to the requirements 
of the Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association. 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 


One of the few books simple enough to be read in the first year of school 
yet with sufficient real literary value to make them worthy of being read again 
and again. 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly Stories 


These four books show a remarkable understanding of the child mind and a 
perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. They are loved by thousands of little 
boys and girls. 

“A Guide to Good Reading” describes over 300 of our 
supplementary reading books, classified by subjects and 
with the grading indicated. It contains many illustrations 
from the books. A copy will gladly be sent on request. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Write for Catalogs 


We shall be glad to send you 
catalogs giving the full list of 
these texts, along with the 
names of the schools and 


“TRADE -AND 
TECHNICAL 


colleges using them. Write, 
too, for a sample text, stat- 
ing the subject in which you 
are most interested. 


Standard 
PAMPHLET 
TEXTS 
for Schools 
and Colleges 





HE production of the 

texts published and copy- ——Se 
righted by the International Textbook Ganane has 
required thirty years of study and research and the 
expenditure of more than $2,500,000. 


Over $100,000 is expended yearly to keep the manu- 
script revised and up to date and nearly half as much 
more is spent for the preparation of new texts. 


We believe these texts—both Business and Commercial 
and Trade and Technical—are the best and most authori- 
tative texts published to-day. 


That prominent educators share this belief is shown 
by the continued use of these International Textbook 
Company texts in 357 colleges, universities, governmental 
schools, institutes of technology, business classes, corpora- 
tion training groups, and vocational schools. We shall 
be glad to send you descriptive catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 7089, Scranton, Penna. 








STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


By Truman L. KELtey, G. M, Rucu, 
and Lewis M. TERMAN 


A battery of achievement tests designed to 
measure very thoroughly the knowledge and 
ability of pupils in the school subjects in grades 
2 to 8. Primary tests in arithmetic, reading, 
and spelling are devised for grades 2 and 3. 
Advanced tests in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
science information, history, and literature are 
prepared for grades 4 to 8. 

Primary Examination: Form A. Per pack- 

age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 

$1.40 net. 

Primary Examination: Form B. Per pack- 

age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 

$1.40 net. 

Advanced Examination: Form A. Per pack- 

age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 

$2.00 net. 

Advanced Examination: Form B. Per pack. 

age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 

$2.00 net. 


Manual of Directions. Price 30 cents net. 


Specimen Set. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


a 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


By William M. Tanner 


Instructor in English, Boston University 


A new volume by a teacher who knows that mastery of English 
cannot be taught but must be learned. His book, complete in itself, 
for high-school classes, does exceedingly well all that can be done by 
any book for a student of English. The book 


Defines and encourages clear thought and clear expression. 
Drills the student to correct common errors. 
Emphasizes function rather than form of grammar. 


Coérdinates closely different phases of subject, grammar, 
rhetoric and punctuation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON 2 
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~The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8, 
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EFFIE MacGREGOR’S PROTEST 


Miss Effie MacGregor, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, a teacher in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, sent the following tele- 
gram to Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
protesting against the restoration of Arbuckle 
as a maker of comedy films :— 

“On behalf of the 500,000 classroom teachers of 
America I am requesting that you reverse your 
decision to grant clemency to Roscoe Arbuckle 
and to permit his films to be shown again in the 
playhouses of America. The classroom teachers 
who are in intimate daily contact with more 
than 20,000,000 children have high appreciation 
of the value of the right kind of motion pictures 
and of the co-operation of picture producers ir 
the production of plays which are of special bene- 
fit to children. I am sure they will feel that this 
decision is a mark of insincerity on the part of 
those who have promised to produce better pic- 
tures. Will you not co-operate with the class- 
room teachers of the nation by adhering to your 
original poiicy of barring the use of Arbuckle 
films by members of your organization?” 
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FOSTER DAY 
The fifty-ninth anniversary of the death of 


Stephen Collins Foster, January 13, 1923, was 
celebrated nationally as Foster Day in recog- 








— 





nition of his service as the founder of American 
Folk Music. : 

By far the most general observance of Foster - 
Day was in Pennsylvania because Thomas E. 
Finegan arranged a loster Day program, and 
appealed to all schools to observe the day, which 
they did enthusiastically. 

Dr. Finegan called upon the schools of his 
state to make the celebration universal because 
Foster was bornin Pennsylvania. No celebration 
has had a nobler spirit because it was a program 
of folk music. 


ee 





Miss Dorothy Gray has insured her fingers 
for $50,006. She is a beauty artist for women. 
She has made her fingers her fortune. Has any 
teacher insured her art? 

o-°-@-0-@ 
MRS. STANLEY’S PROMOTION 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, county superinten- 
dent of San Bernardino county, California. 
succeeds Dr. Margaret McNaught as State 
Commissioner of Elementary Education. No 
more satisfactory appointment cculd have been 
made. Apart from the fact that Mrs. Stanley 
has demonstrated exceptional equipment for 
the position in experience and personality the 
selection is highly gratifying to the women of 
the state, to Southern California, and to the 
county superintendents. 

. Mrs. Stanley has long been recognized as a 
commanding figure in education in the state. 


a 
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A WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 

Augustus 0. Thomas, state superintendent of 
Maine, is the one American educator of the day 
who is sure to go into history as the leader of 
the nation in magnifying the importance cf in- 
ternational co-operation in educational achieve- 
ment. There had been much “ talkety-talk ” 
about international co-operation, but it re- 
quired a man with the spirit of achievement, 
of transforming talk into action, of command- 
ing the support of men with large means and 
broad vision such as Dr. Thomas alone seems 
to have at command to make it feasible. <A 
World Conference on Education at Oakland- 
San Francisco, June 28-July 6, 1923, under the 
auspices of tne National Education Association. 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEW FRESIDENT 


Dr. W. W. Campbell, director of Lick Observa- 
tory and the business end of the second largest 
telescope (36-inch) in America, can be the presi- 
dent of the California State University if he 
cares for it. He has been most successful in 
every phase of the art and science of directing 
affairs on Mount Hamilton. 














The Sunday edition of the Seattle Times, 
December 31, gave a prominence to “ Suzzalo, 
the man whom the rest of the country wants,” 
which, we think, is beyond any prominence 
given any schoolman where there was a case of 
election or inauguration in view. 

In a full-page presentation of “Henry Suzzallo, 
president of the University of Washington, who 
possesses the threefold ability of scholar, execu- 
tive and business man, and who is ranked as 
one of the few educational statesmen of the 
country,” there are five life-like portraits, each 
with a characteristic attitude. It would not be 
easy to find another university president who 
could be presented in five such attractive char- 
acteristic attitudes. 

The Seattle Times’ tribute to Dr. Suzzallo is 
as ardent as any person could desire. “ Not very 
many months ago Dr. Suzzallo refused an offer 
of $25,000 a year to go to Pittsburgh University. 
Within the last few months he has had tenta- 
tive proposals from four or five other institu- 
tions, proposals which got no farther because 
they were summarily rejected.” 

In the last sever years the University of 
Washington has advanced from an enrollment 
of 4,050 to 6,631, from twentieth place to seventh 
among the colleges and_ universities... . 
Not many years ago he was teaching in a rural 


DR. SUZZALLO 
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school of California at a wage of $600 a year. 
Now he has a salary of $18,000. 

Dr. Suzzallo has stated clearly why nothing, 
elsewhere or in any other line of activity. has 
tempted him from the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

“T will never leave the University cf Wash- 
ington unless called to some place where there is 
a greater educational field, which I cannot con- 
ceive. To me the educational field at Washing- 
ton is ideal. The university is young and still 
struggling, but it is also flexible and vitally 
Western and can take new form ana new func- 
tions. The university can look ahead. It does 
not need to imitate the intellectual life of older 
institutions. It can grasp the wonderful oppor- 
tunities of its location in the centre of the indus- 
trial life of the state at the gateway to the 
Orient.” 

Personally we have followed proudly tlie 
advance of Henry Suzzallo from those early days 
at San Jose, from country to city school, from 
the faculty of the San Jcse Normal School to 
Columbia University, to the University of Wash- 
ington. 

It was with exceptional satisfaction that we 
opened the Sunday edition of the Seattle Times, 
this 31st of December, in cur hotel, and enjoyed 
a page that demonstrated that Dr. Suzzallo is 
appreciated to the full in his home city. 





HAROLD A. ALLAN WITH THE N.E.A. 


Harold A. Allan of the staff of State Superin- 
tendent A. O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, succeeds 
Ray S. Erlandson as director of the Business 
Division of the National Education Association. 
Mr. Erlandson goes with Dr. Hugh S. Magill in 
the International Sunday School Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

No selection could have been happier than 
that of Mr. Allan, who has every qualification 
needed in that work. He has been eminently 
successful in two famously successful state 


@-e-4>. 
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administrations, those of Payson Smith and A. 
O. Thomas in Maine, and he had a prominent 
part in the achievement of the success of both 
administrations. 

With scholarly taste, with administrative 
skill, with a genius for attending to all details 
promptly, with the instincts of a gentleman, and 


a rare combination of _ sincerity and 
honesty he will be a masterful leader in 
directing the business interests of the 
N. E. A. 
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THE GEORGIA WAY 


There are four counties in Georgia that have 
long been an exception to the rule of the land. 
Glynn county is one of these, with Brunswick, 
the county seat. The city and county are an 
educational unit with Charles k. Dryden super- 
intendent of city and county, and Miss Maud 
Moore, assistant superintendent of county and 
city. 

The City Commission appoints five members 
of the Board of Education, and the Grand Jury 
appoints the five members for the county. One 
of each is appointed each year for a term of five 
In this way the Board of Education is 


years. 






composed of the leading citizens of the city and 
county. 

For the first time a woman is on this Board, 
Mrs. G. V. Cate, an outstanding civic and com- 
munity worker. Mrs. Cate, prior to her marriage,. 
was principal of the most important elementary 
school in the city, and prominent among the 
educators of the state. 

That the dual arrangement of city and county 
was of state-wide influence may be seen fron» 
the fact that Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Dryden’s prede- 
cessor, was recently elected to succeed Mr. 
Brittain as state superintendent. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


SIXTEENTH ARTICLE 


BETTER SCHOOL 


Beiter Schools and Better Salaries absolutely 
require Better School Management. 

The public must believe that the school ad- 
ministration is in earnest in an endeavor to get 
all possible school service for the money ex- 
pended. 

Many superintendents and their boards of 
education are doing that conscientiously, and 
all must do it. 

The public is willing to pay for what it gets, 
but it needs to be shown conclusively that there 
is a determination on the part of those who 
spend the money to get all possible service for 
the investment. 

It is personally and professionally fatal for a 
superintendent to boast of the bigness of bond 
issues, of the cost of the building program, of 
the size of his own salary. 

More highly efficient men have been directly 
or indirectly forced to leave after a “ big show- 
ing’ than after any other professional activity. 

The whole cause of education suffers when 
it is made to appear that a superintendent uses 
the expensiveness of his career at A as it 
reason why he should be given twice as much 
salary in order that B--— may secure him. We 
have traced many superintendents upward and 
trailed others downward and outward, and few 
men are securely on the educational throne to- 
day who have boasted or jhave been boosted on 
the ground of large expenditure for anything 
except the advancement of teachers’ salaries. 

A characteristic phase of mischief is the pride 
of the administration in the expensiveness of 
the administrative offices, is in the issuance of 
a catalogue in which the elegance of the 
“ofhices ” plays a prominent part. 

A city superintendent returned to his Western 
home from the Bosten meeting last summer to 
find that in his absence the board had voted an 
increase of $700 in his salary. He promptly de- 
clined to accept the $700 raise because local con- 
ditions did not warrant it. The whole city was 
astonished, and no wonder. There is nothing 
gained by boasting of niggardliness. Shabbiness 
is worse than stylishness, but “ good manage- 
ment ” is the only wise permanent appeal to the 
taxpayers. 

It is worth while to magnify every effort to 
find ways and means to get more than is natural 
for every doliar spent. 

We could name many demonstrations of this 
kind, many that have national fame, some 
that have made their demonstrators or creators 
famous, but we discovered some on our recent 
transcontinental “voyage of discovery” that 
may be worthy reporting upon. 

For instance, John A. Sexson, of Sterling, 





MANAGEMENT 


Colorado, and the superintendent of Logan 
county, resident in Sterling, have evolved a plan’ 
by which every community in the county that 
has a high school has fifty per cent. better 
schooi supervision than was possible before the 
introduction of their plan. 

All high schools are under the county high 
school board. Each high school district has a 
principal, extra good, and all elementary schools 
in the high school district have extra good 
supervision because of the combination. 

If the high school principal is paid $1,500 he 
is also employed by the local board to supervise 
the eiementary schools, and is paid $1,000, so 
that the high school has a $2,500 principal in- 
stead of a $1,500, and the elementary district has 
a $2,500 instead of a $1,000 man. It doesn’t take 
extra brains to estimate the difference between 
a man who can be had for $1,000 or $1,500, and 
one that can be secured for $2,500! 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Sexson, head of the 
high schoois of the county because he is super- 
intendent of Sterling, and the county superin- 
tendent, who is the head of the elementary 
schools of the county, have no village high school 
principal and village superintendent of elemen- 
tary schools who is not receiving from $2,500 
to $3,000, where there would be no one 
outside of Sterling receiving more than $1,000 
or $1,500 but for this plan. The effect upon the 
community liie of the entire county can readily 
be appreciated. 

In Weld county, Colorado, Greeley, the county 
seat, C. W. Martin, county superintendent, by 
combining with the experts of the State 
Teachers College of Greeley has not only some 
of the best consolidated schools in the United 
States, but literally the best ‘“ Teachers’ Homes” 
owned by the consolidated districts. 

Under the leadership of County Superinten- 
dent Martin and A. C. Cohagan, local superin- 
tendent of Windsor, the consolidated district 
has built a $50,000 Teachers’ Home for thirty 
teachers. 

The district receives rent from the teachers 
which pays six per cent. interest on the invest- 
ment, and provides a small sinking fund that will 
eventually pay for the building. The teachers 
get better accommodation and better table board 
than could be had otherwise for twice the price. 

As a result Messrs. Martin and Cohagan can 
take their pick of the best teachers in the state. 
A position in Windsor’s consolidated district is 
more desirable than a position paying fifty per 
cent. more under ordinary conditions. 

All through the county there are evidences 
of superb business management. 

Logan county, Utah, has similar demonstra- 
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tion of the business sense and professional 
common sense of R. V. Lawson, who has been 
county superintendent for twelve years. 

He has a county supervisor of methods who 
is a real supervisor. She is no faddist, has no 
pet schemes to put over, is no “critic” super- 
visor, but she goes to a rural or village school, 
and it she sees any phase of the work that lags 
or drags she takes charge of atfairs in that line 
of action and without one word of criticism 
teaches in a better way. The teacher under- 
stands and guides herseli accordingly. Miss 
Kramer may stay all day, may go hack again 
in a few days, but will surely stay by till that 
tescher is fuictioning satisfactorily. 

if on the other hand Miss Kramer finds a 
school that meets the situation satisfactorily she 
does little more than greet the teacher and 
school and pass on. 

Mr. Lawson has a county nurse who is equally 
skilful, who tones up the home life of all the 
rural folk, and the personal physica! condition 
of all the boys and girls. 

This is peculiarly true of his two county high 
schoois, one at each end of the county. For 
illustration, the South Cache county high school 
is in a fruit canning district. Horticulturists 
have orchards large enough to justify doing 
their own canning, but not enough to justify an 
establishment to repair or recreate cans. A part 
of the education of high school boys is in a can- 
ning repair and recreating shop. In the season 
every orchardist is notified that he can make a 
date and bring cans by the truck load, and the 
shop crew will make them as good as new with- 
out a penny’s cost. 
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The janitor work in the rural districts has 
been one of the tragic phases of the school life. 
If the teacher tried to do it, as some of them 
have had to do it, she jeopardized her health by 
getting to school in time to build the fire and 


stand round till the room was warm. If her 
health could stand it her _ disposition 
couldn’t. 

In several schools Mr. Lawson and Miss 


Kramer have suggested that the school do the 
janitor work, that a small allowance be made 
for the pupil who builds the fire; that all take 
turns at other work and the school have the 
mcney for a victrola, pictures, or encyclopedia, 
or some school luxury. The common saying in 
Cache county “Lawson makes things 
pay.” 

But Orson Ryan in Logan city goes the limit, 
so far as our observation goes, in expert pro- 
fessional business management. 

We have not space to give in detail the variety 
of ways by which he makes a school building 
serve two full schools a day without resorting 
to the Gary plan, the platoon system, or the 
Sacramento scheme. He has taken the school 
buildings as they are, without a dollar’s expense, 
and, without overworking any teachers, every 
child gets as much out of his school work as ever, 
and the financial saving is great. It is all in 
skilful business management. 

We merely emphasize the general fact that 
with the present cost of education, with the 
present cost of everything else, and with the 
demand for Better Schools and Better Salaries 
there must be Better Management all along 
the iine. 


is: 
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L’ENVOI 


[Furnished by Mrs. Jean Sherwood Rankin, who writes that our copy of the poem in a recent issue of the Journal 


of Education was not the authentic copy.] 


When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are 


twisted and dried, 


When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest 


critic has died, 


We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for 


an aeon or two, 


Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to 


work anew! 


And those that were good shall be happy: they shall sit 


in a golden chair; 
They 
comets’ hair; 
They 
Peter, and Paul; 
They 
at all! 


shall find real saints to 


shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 


draw from—Magdalene, 


shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 


shall blame; 


Ard no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 


for fame, 


But each for the joy of working, and each, in his separate 


star, 


Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things 


as They Are! 


—From The Writings in Prose and Verse of Rudyard 


Kipling. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE MODEL PLATOON SCHOOL 


> =. BY DEAN W, J, BANKES 


Teachers College, University of Akron 


Much interest has been taken in the last three 
or four years in that form of school organization 
known as the Platoon. The work-study-play 
schools have been organized on various plans 
with about the same idea back of all. Changes 
in school organization must be made to meet 
certain changing conditions. Formerly, with 
the sparse population and poor transportation 
tacilities, boys and girls were compelled to assist 
im doing practically all kinds of work. Then, the 
curriculum with its three r’s_ served the 
needs. 

Boys and girls must be given opportunity in 
school for activities lost in the home. Business 
men demand careful training in the old three r’s. 
There is a growing demand for physical training, 
music, art and shop work in the schools. The 
old type school cannot meet all these demands 
without increasing the cost of schooling to 
alarming proportions. Some sort of school 
organization must meet these demands and at 
the same time keep the running expenses of 
the schools within reasonable bounds. 

William Wirt was the pioneer in attempting 
some such organization. Detroit in the last 
few years has developed the platoon idea, and 
made it the standard organization oi that city. 
Pittsburgh recently followed Detroit in making 
the platuon plan the standard. In 1920 Akron 
saw the introduction of the platoon school at 
the Fast Buiiding. This was begun on the plan 
of Detroit atter the author of this article had 
visited the platoon schools there. “ School and 
Society,” December 10, 1921, carried an article 
descriptive of the first attempt at the platoon 
schoe! in Akron. Today about one-third of the 
Akron elementary schools are under the platoon 
plan. Our idea of the Model Platoon School 
has grown out of observation of the platoon 
schools in Akron. 

In June, 1922, the Mason School was set aside 
by the Board oi Education as the Observation 
Schou: of Teachers College. ‘The plan is to make 
this a model platoon school. In connection with 
Teachers College it is used for those who are 
preparing to teach in the elementary schools. 
No practice teaching is done in this school. 
Regular teachers have charge of the work. Ob- 
servation classes visit them regularly. Not aii 
model conditions exist but improvements wiil 
be made as the needs arise. Some of the objec- 
tions to the platoon plan, as begun in Akron, 
which seem to us worthy of attention are :— 
(1) Too long school day. 

It is true we cling to traditions and it may 
be traditional that schcol should begin at 
8.30 and close at 3.30. However, this length 
oi day need not be changed to adopt the 
plan. 


(2) The longer school day made relief teachers 
necessary. 

Relief teachers must change to many 
grades and a varied program. This made it 
difficult to have the work of a certain sub- 
ject under the same teacher every day. Un- 
less the teachers who acted as _ relief 
teachers could adjust to all these conditions 
the work became more or less irksome. 

(3) Aithough it was not as expensive as the 
traditional plan, the cost of the platoon 
school was challenged. This suggested a 
further reduction by shortening the day and 
omitting the relief teachers. 

(4) Those who were strongly in favor of 
departmental work in the seventh and 
eighth grades insisted that home room 
teachers for these grades suffered in that 
their work was not completely depart- 
mentalized. This article shows how this is 
cared for in the Mode! Platoon School. 

(5) Another objection was that primary and 
upper grade pupils mingled together too 
closely in the change of classes from room 
to room. This is cared for in the organiza- 
tion of the primary platoon as separate from 
the upper grade platoon. 

With these objections in mind the Model 
Platoon School has been organized. This school 
has an enrollment of about one thousand pupils 
besides the kindergarten and open-air schools 


_ which are not included in the platoon organiza- 


ticn. The buiiding is equipped with an excellent 
auditorium, a divided gymnasium, domestic 
science and shop rooms, and classrooms suff- 
cient to care for the special room and home 
room activities. The day begins for the pupil 
at 8.30 and closes at 3.20 with one hour and a 
haif tor lunch time. The forenoon has six half- 
hour periods and the afternoon four thirty-five 
minute periods. The schcol is organized into 
thirty groups, making it necessary to have fif- 
teen home rooms. Each home room takes care 
of two groups in the formal subjects. One group 
is doing special platoon work while the other 
group is in the home room. Ail the pupils 
change at the middle of half-day sessions. The 
rooms are so assigned that the primary pupils 
do not come in contact with the large pupils. Be- 
sides the fifteen home rooms there are three 
science rooms, three literature rooms. one music 
room, One art room, one music and art for 
primary platoon, one play room for primary 
platoon, one auditorium, a divided gymnasium, 
a library, a manual training shop, and domestic 
science rooms for cooking and sewing. 

The first ten groups or primary platoon are 
practically independent of the upper twenty 
groups. Primary teachers are assigned to these 
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ten groups both for home room and special room 
teaching. The time for classroom change is the 
same for all thirty groups. 

In the home rooms the formal subjects are 
‘taught, viz., reading, writing, arithmetic, formal 
danguage, hygiene and history. Half the pupil’s 
day is devoted to these subjects. The seventh 
and eighth grades are departmentalized fur- 
ther by dividing the work so that four teachers 
by interchange of pupils among four rooms 
teach the various home room subjects under the 
following groups: (1) Arithmetic, (2) Lan- 
guage, (3) History, (4) Hygiene, Spelling and 
Writing. 

The science rooms are devoted to nature study 
in the first three grades, geography and com- 
munity history in the next four grades, and 
everyday science in the eighth grade. In the 
literature rooms the supplementary reading as 
a basis for literary interpretation, study of 
poems, and appreciation of the finest literary 
productions and authors suitable to the grades 
are taught. Regular periods are assigned for 
library work. All special rcoms are arranged to 
give the proper setting. The art room i3 
arranged as an art room and the music room as 
a music room. In the gymnasium, girls and 
boys work together in formal exercises the first 
ten minutes of the period. Then they are sepa- 
rated for the rest of the period for free play 
and games. ‘The auditorium is in constant use 
with two teachers, a man and a woman, in 
charge. The auditorium serves as a clearing 
house for the whole school in that it co-ordinates 
with all other work. The following outline of 
work is done in the auditorium :— 

Dramatization.—Stories learned in the litera- 
ture and reading classes are used. Pupils are 
permitted to dramatize without having stories 
memorized. Not finished work, but opportunity 
for individual expression is the principal aim. 

Literary Societies—The auditorium takes 
charge of literary society work. All upper grade 
pupils take part in parliamentary practice, enter- 
tainment, debating, etc. 

Visual Education.—One day per week is given 
to motion pictures and stereopticon views. 
These are correlated with geography, history, 
science, art and citizenship. 

Music Appreciation.—This work is done with 
Victrola and occasional musical performances 
by adults who are invited in to render some of 
the great musical productions. There is no 
music teaching. Appreciation of music is the 
aim. 

Vocational Guidance——Upper grade boys and 
girls discuss various vocational activities. Talks 
by business and professional men introduce dii- 
ferent phases of professions and vocations. 

Propaganda.—Satety first, fire prevention, 
courtesy, thrift, school spirit, community cam- 
paigns and announcements are worked out by 
pupil discussions, short plays and short falks by 
the teacher. 
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Hygiene.—As a subject this is not taught in 
the auditorium, but original plays by the chil- 
dren illustrating its various phases are used. 
Discussions of cleanliness, use of toothbrush, 
drinking milk, etc., occupy part of the 
time. 

Special Programs.—Programs for local cele- 
brations of patriotic cccasions, holidays, birth- 
days of famous men and women, and community 
entertainments are worked out in the audito- 
rium. 

All these auditorium activities are planned 
by the teacher, but left as much as possible to 
the pupils’ initiative. Care is taken that audi- 
torium work will not be a repetition of work 
done in other rooms. 

The number of teachers used are as follows: 
15 home room, 3 literature, 3 science, 2 gym- 
nasium, | play room, 2 auditorium, 1 art, 1 
music, 1 combination of music and art, 1 library, 
1 manual training, 1 domestic science, making a 
total of 32 teachers. This is decidedly fewer 
than would be required by the old type organiza- 
tion if the special subjects were taught. Thirty 
groups would require thirty teachers with no 
speciai teachers. This is also a saving of four 
teachers over the Detroit plan for thirty groups, 
which means a saving of more than ten per cent. 
in teachers’ salaries. This is saved by keeping 
the length of day the same as in the old type 
school. 

The division of work and co-ordination of 
activities in the various rooms are here briefly 
illustrated in the subject of language in the 
Second Grade :— 

Home Room.—Use of period and questioa 
inark ; use of comma in series; telling and asking 
sentences; copy work; quotations; picture 
study; (a) oral discussion, (b) written story, 
dramatization in connection with reading. 

Literature Room.—-Story telling; poems; 
dramatization; picture readings; supplementary 
readers as basis for literary interpretation. 

Play Room.—Language games. 

Details of correlation and division of labor for 
all subjects and grades are being worked out 
by Principal O. C. Hatton and his corps of 
teachers. One of the great advantages of the 
platoon organization is that it not only forces 
co-operation of the teachers, but it gives the 
Principal opportunity to direct co-ordination of 
the work so that it may be done better with 
careful division of labor for the various teachers. 

The platoon school meets the demands of 
the modern curriculum :— 

(1) The three r’s receive more attention than in 
the old type school. 

(2) The cultural subjects receive special atten- 
tion. In the literature rooms appreciation 


of worth-while literary productions is 
stressed. Art and music receive careful 
attention. 


(3) The demands for physical education are met 
in the gymnasium and playroom. The 
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physical activities of all pupils are carefully 
supervised and directed. 

(4) The demands for scientific instruction are 
satisfied in the science rooms. 

(5) Inthe auditorium the civic and social activi- 
ties prepare for more complete living, and 
the self-control and self-direction learned 
in the platoon organization train for prac- 
tical life. 

(6) Shop work for both boys and girls gives the 
prevocational slant to the curriculum. 

(7) Visual education in the auditorium, by use 

of moving pictures and slides, is recognized 

by educators generally as a valuable addi- 
tion to educational method. 

The platoon school uses all the building all 
the time, and thus cares for a greater number 
of pupils. It minimizes equipment because oi 
special rooms and lessens the cost of supplies. 
Where free textbooks are used it reduces the 
number of texts needed since one set of books in 
a special room will serve several groups. It 
makes it possible to have real science rooms, 
art rooms, music rooms, etc. It makes super- 
vision easier since fewer teachers are responsibie 
for results in any one subject. It teaches pupils 
definiteness because a certain period is the only 
time to do a certain work. The effect of instruc- 
tion is decidedly better. No pupils must have 
the poorest teacher all the time. Each teacher 
becomes a specialist in her line. Each pupil is 
placed under careful supervision in play time as 
well as work time. The platoon type of organi- 
zation arouses a many-sided interest and pro- 
vides a variety of activities for self-expression, 
seli-control, and seif-direction, all of which 
contribute to the development of worth-while 
character. Properly directed, the platoon school 
epitomizes socialized education. 

Those who attempt to carry out the platoon 
plan without previous experience by contact or 
careful observation should note carefully the 
following :— 

41) Care of wraps. 

Pupils should leave their wraps, when 
entering the building, in the rooms where 
they will be at dismissal time, and then go 
to the rooms where their first recitation is 
held. By this plan no change of class groups 
takes place until the end of the first period. 

{2) Tendency to believe first grade pupils should 
not be in the platoon organization. The 
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socialized idea of the platoon school argues 
strongly for its use with first graders. 
Variety is needed with small pupils. 
Activity is instinctive with first graders. 

(3) Seating in special rooms. 

In primary platoon, seating is easy. If 
different size pupils go to same room for 
recitation adjustable seats are advantage- 
ous. 

(4) Auditorium and gymnasium. 

These should be in the platoon school. 
Large rooms may be fitted to take their 
places. 

(5) Recess time. 

Gymnasium periods take the place of re- 
cesses. However, groups should have short 
periods to visit toilets. The best plan is to 
have these periods just before and after 
the general shifts at the middle of the half- 
day so that these periods may be super- 
vised from the home rooms. 

(6) Teachers are likely to assume responsibility 
for ail the education and training of certain 
groups. This is likely to happen with home 
room teachers who feel they are respensible 
for the group the entire day because they 
are longer in the home room than anywhere 
else. Each teacher must realize that she is 
responsible for the work only to which she 
is assigned. There is division of responsi- 
bility in the platoon school as in departmen- 
tal work in high school or college. 

(7) Co-ordination and division of work. 

The principal must have a clear philos- 
ophy of education so that he will be able 
to see the whole system at work. He must 
see the points of division and the points of 
correlation in the various subjects. If the 
correlation is to be successfully worked out 
it must be under the direction of one. The 
principal is the logical one. Teachers, no 
matter how willing, usually fail to see the 
other departments of work as they see their 
own. 

(8) The platoon school to succeed best must be 
socialized. Old military forms of discipline 
and complete teacher domination of groups 
should not be found in the platoon school. 
The platoon school is strong because it is the 
pupil’s school. It develops character by 
developing self-assertion, self-direction, and 
selt-control. 





Our hopes for the evolution of a constantly improving system of human organization will 
find their justification in the widening, the deepening, the universalization of that intelli- 
gence, that moral consciousness which furnishes inspiration for every human advance. 


—President Harding. 
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TEACHERS FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


BY W, W. MARQUANT 


The Filipino people enjoy the distinction of 
having the oldest university under the Americar 
flag. The University of Santo Tomas, situated 
in Manila, was established in 1611. The first 
Philippine university therefore antedates Har- 
vard, the oldest university in the United States, 
by fully a quarter of a century. 

Secondary institutions were established early 
during the Spanish rule. A general system oi 
primary instruction, however, was not estab- 
lished in the Philippine Islands under the Span- 
ish occupation until the issuance of the Roya! 
Decree of 1863. It will thus be seen that Philip- 
pine education under Spain began from the top 
and worked downward. 

As a result of the war between America and 
Spain the Philippine Archipelago became the 
possession of the United States. Almost literally 
before the roar of Dewey's guns ceased, the 
American soldiers started to show that they 
could teach as well as tight. One of the first 
things attended to even under the military 
regime was the establishment of schools. When 
the civil government was inaugurated. an act 
was passed establishing the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which now constitutes one of the bureaus 
under the Department of Public Instruction and 
continues to have charge of the public educa- 
tiona! system of the Philippine Islands. 

The islands are divided into fifty-three school 
divisions, each division generally coinciding with 
the boundaries cf a prevince, except the city of 
Manila and four insular schools—the Phiiippine 
Normal School, the Philippine School of Arts 
and Trades, the Philippine Nautical School, and 
the Central Luzon Agricultural School—-each of 
which is considered as a distinct division. A 
division is under the immediate charge of a 
superintendent who is directly responsible to the 
Director of Education. The divisicn superin- 
tendent in the province is generally assisted by 
@ provincial industrial supervisor and a provin- 
cial academic supervisor. Each vrevincia! divi- 
sion is divided into different districts (consisting 
of one or more municipalities and several barrios 
or villages), each in charge of a supervising 
teacher. The principals of the high schools, the 
agricuitural schools, the farm schools, and the 
trade schools are directly responsible to the divi- 
sion superintendent. 

While the Philippine educational system is a 
centralized one, the Bureau ot Education is in 
reality a democratic organization. The responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the complete system 
rests upon the directorate, but the Director calls 
on the men in the field for suggestions and ad- 
vice. Annually a series of conferences and con- 
ventions are held during the long vacation 


wherein teachers, supervisory officers, and divi- 
sion superintendents take active part and render- 
great assistance in the determination of policies: 
and in outlining the work for the ensuing year. 
Furthermore. they are called on from time to 
time for criticisms, suggestions, and advice on 
various problems affecting the work of the 
Bureau of Education. 

In the seven years’ course the studies are 
principally in language, reading, good manners. 
and right conduct, arithmetic, civics, hygiene: 
and sanitation, writing, drawing, music, and 
Philippine history and government, in addition 
to definite vocational training and organized play 
and athletics. The ordinary four-year secondary 
course offered in most of the high schools is. 
patterned after the ordinary high-schooi course: 
in the United States with the exception that 
Philippine history and government and eccnomic: 
conditions in the Philippines are included to 
make it more nearly suited to the social and 
eccnomic conditions which cbtain in the islands. 
Besides the regular secondary course, special- 
ized secondary courses, such as normal, com-. 
mercial, trade, agricultural. and domestic 
science, are offered. More than 1,000,000 chii- 
dren are enrolled in the public schools, which 
use English as the basis of instruction in all sub- 
jects trom the first grade to the fourth year 
inclusive. 

There seems to be an impression among those 
not fully conversant with Philippine affairs, that 
the United States Government extends financial 
support to the Philippine public schools. As 2 
matter of fact no financial aid of any kind is re- 
ceived from the United States government. 

The schools are supported entirely by the 
people of the Philippine Islands through a weil 
regulated system of taxation. The appropria- 
ticns come from the Insular, provincial, and 
municipal governments assisted by contributions 
in the form of cash donations, frée labor, and 
gifts of land and buildings. 

It is significant that the first bill passed by 
the eiective Philippine Asscmbly consisting en- 
tirely of Filipinos was a law providing for the 
support of public education. It is also signifi- 
cant that it was under the government almost 
entirely controlled by Filipinos that legislation 
was passed appropriating $15,000,000 to be spent 
during a period of five years, in addition to the 
usual yearly apropriations, for the extension of 
elementary education. 

For the last few years the number of Ameri- 
can teachers in the Philippine service has been 


between 300 and 400. About sixty new teachers- 
are needed each year to fill vacancies. Teachers- 
of high school English are in greatest demand. 
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although there is often a need for a few primary 
specialists or model primary teachers. It is con- 
irary tc the general policy to appoint new 
teachers to executive positions until after they 
fiave served in the Islands long enough to b2 
acquainted with lecal conditions. Entrance 
salaries are usually about $1.500 or $1,600. 
Applicants for high-school positions must 
have had the education, training, and experience 
specified in one of the following groups, and a 
part of this education, training, or experience 
must have been acquired within the five years 
iminediately preceding the date of examina- 
tion :--- 
(1) Four years of attendance at a college or 
university of recognized standing, and, in 
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addition, at least one year of training in a 
teacher’s course or six months of actual 
teaching experience. 


(2) Graduation from or completion of a 
teacher’s course of training in a teacher’s 
college or a four-year normal school. 

(3) Three years of successful teaching experi- 
eice in a recognized high school. 

(4) Any combination of the education, training, . 


and experience specified in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
that will amount to the equivalent of the 
requirements set forth in one ot them. 
For turther information relative to employ- 
ment in the Philippine civil service, applicants 
should address the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. 


<b 
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ART AND MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY Mls, MAUD MAPLE MILES 


The Lee House, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Lotus B. Coffman, president of the State 
University of Minnesota, once said to me: “1 
sympathize with any effort to strengthen the 
educational work in art and to put it upon a 
sound basis. I believe that unless more atten- 
tion is given to it in the future, the increase in 
the leisure periods of our people may be at- 
tended with most unfortunate circumstances. 
In other words, the training of people to use 
their leisure periods in a wholesome manner is 
an obligation resting upon the present genera- 
tion—and an obligation which in my opinion has 
not yet been fuily recognized.” 

In the same connection Nelson L. Greene, 
editor of Visual Education, wrote: “ The esthetic 
development of the personality is vital to true 
education but belongs in the base of the educa- 
iiona! system as well as in the superstructure; 
t should be a corporate part of all work from 
kindergarten to university.” 

The day when art and music were considered 
fads in public school education is a day that has 
passed, for it was the day of the horse-drawn 
vehicle, the bustle and the chignon. 

A book agent recently called in a well-to-do 
home and explained to a high school “ senior ” 
and her mother the merits of a work which told 
of the life and writings of famous authors. (As 
this relates a modern incident, we mention the 
daughter before the mother.) 

The daughter interrupted the salesman to 
exclaim: “ The great men whose lives I prefer 
to read are such men as John D. Rockfeller, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and others who have richly 
succeeded.” 

Jo you not consider these writers successful 
men?” asked the agent. 

“No, indeed,” replied. the miss. 

Was that girl a product of the school she was 
attending? Was education there being nade 
so “practical” as to the matter of earning a 


living, that the students underrated all kinds ci 
success excepting that which could be counted in 
form of wealth? 

There is no doubt but that financial success 
is success, but it is not always a blessing to the 
one who succeeds. To one who knows how to 
rightly use money, who is himseli worthy of it, 
wealth may be a blessing. But its possession 
carries with it a great responsibility that is a 
burden. To one who is weak in himself the 
possession of wealth is quite sure to be a mis- 
fortune. 

As Dr. Cofiman has suggested, we of our day, 
however rich or poor, are possessed of more 
leisure than any civilized peopie of any time. 
Leisure is iike the Magic Lamp of Aladdin. 
Whatever we wish of it will be given to us. For 
what shail we wish? If people of wealth spend 
their leisure in expensive self-indulgence, and if 
those who have less, spend their leisure in envy, 
where will it lead us? 

But if we raise our ideals and say that with 
a great national prosperity we should have 
better houses to live in; better roads to drive 
over; better (more honest) material te use in 
making our ciothes; better art in the fashioning 
of them; better furniture and more beautifu! 
furniture out of the material used; more music 
and better music, better pictures to enjoy; better 
fruits and flowers and food; then will our dream 
come true. That is, our dream will materialize 
if enough of us wish it and if we wish it so 
hard that we are willing to spend some of our 
leisure striving for it. 

On the twenty-eighth day of August, this 
year, Howard Wilson, a fourteen-year-old boy 
of Herminie, Pennsylvania, shot himself rather 
than resume attendance at school, following 
the long vacation. “Tle is in a critical condi- 
tion,” the news report coneluded. He was in a 
critical condition before he shot himself, And 
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perhaps there are other children in the same 
condition. 

Selfi-repression must be practiced in life and 
so should be practiced in school, but it is purely 
negative and should be kept in moderation and 
well-balanced with plenty of self-expression. 

We do not want to develop a nation of people 
who can only express themselves in words; 
especially so when the individual has nothing 
worth while to say. We will be happier to con- 
tinue to be a nation of doers. To teach a child 
to express himself in doing, requires that we 
teach him control over material. And that con- 
trol leads to art, to music, to architecture, to 
development and expression of soul. 

This does not mean that the student should 
express his teacher’s thought. He should be en- 
couraged to develop his own personality. Once 
the educational slogan was “Correlation.” 
Then it was “ Visualization”—and now it is 
“ Psychoanalysis.” We can combine them all if 
we make “ Personality” our watchword for a 
season. In developing the personality of the 
student it is not necessary to cultivate the 
weeds that heredity and environment have 
planted in the child’s mental garden, but we 
should pluck out only the weeds and cultivate the 
fiowers we find already planted there. This 


would make educational procedure less formal 
—but surely more fruitful. We seem to incite 
such revolts as that of the Herminie boy when 


we insist in weeding out the natural talents of 
every child in order to plant the same mental 
garden—alike for one and all. 

Quite a party of people may travel together 
along the same road, and some may pick flowers 
and others gather pebbles. It would be well for 
each to watch somewhat the activities of the 
others, but they need not all lay the stress upon 
the same interests. Of course, the teacher 
should have something definite to teach, but it 
should be true, practical, and broad in its appli- 
cation. A child’s mind should not be made a 
recipe book. 

I once said in the Industrial Arts Magazine: 
“ Education should enrich life. All are not alive 
to the same degree. We get our education 
through seeing and the other sense perceptions. 
We see and hear what education trains us to see. 
[he mind only comprehends a part of what the 
eye atid ear tells it. Drudgery is a means to an 
end. That end should be art or utility or both, 
for if our education teaches us to see beauty we 
live in a world of beauty. We each live in a 
world we have learned to see.” 

Edward Albion, director of grand opera in 
Washington, D.C., was asked how modern music 
compares with earlier music. His reply was: 
“It compares with earlier music as the modern 
limousine compares with earlier vehicles. Of 
course, in teaching music one should include the 
iolk songs and use the earlier music, That is 
the soil in which modern music sinks its roots, 
It should all be taught.” He went on to say: 
What a pity it is that there should be music 
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bottled up over there in the Library of Congress 
that is fifty years ahead of that in general cir- 
culation.” 

Perhaps if the demand were great for the 
early circulation of newer music, such as would 
be suited to each grade throughout the public 
schools, a committee could be appointed to select 
it from the mass of newly’ ccpyrighted 
music. 

Were such a committee under the United 
States Commissioner of Education perhaps a 
way could be found to reproduce copies enough 
to send one to each public school in the country. 
Perhaps this is one advance we may ultimately 
hope for in public school music. 

Free education in music has already done 
much to take care of our modern leisure, for the 
appreciation of music is far more general today 
—in America—than it ever was before. Nearly 
every home that can not boast of members 
capable of personal expression in music (and 
many homes that can make that boast) its 
equipped with either radio, a player-piano or a 
phonograph. By no means are all the records 
used either jazz or dance music. In many a 
humble home the voices of the world’s greatest 
singers belong in the family circle. Our musical 
advance has been great and will be greater. 

As our national music consciousness has ad- 
vanced, the psychological relationship between 
color and music has been widely acclaimed. 
Many definitions of this relationship have been 
made. 

The teaching of art in the public schools has 
perhaps been less successful than the teaching of 
music. In design, costume design, household 
decoration and other similar branches the im- 
provement has been most notable. But in the 
important matter of colour there has been but 
little gain. Practically the same things regard- 
ing color are taught in the primary grades and 
in the colleges. The color results, as expressed 
commercially, are far from satisfactory. The 
National Bureau of Standards is looking into 
the color question, and it is to be hoped will be 
able to select the best system, or to select the 
best puints from several systems and so develop 
a dependabie and standard system for use in 
the combination of colors and in the common 
designation of the various hues. 

Such a system should be scientifically sound, 
accurate in producing results, understandable 
and fertile in a possible variety of good color 
combinations. Ii such a color standard can also 
explain music, aid in musical appreciation and 
aid in the memorizing of music, it will be doubly 
valuable as a standard system. If such a color 
standard can give teachers something definite to 
teach in regard to color, something that is true, 
that correlates with -other branches being 
taught, that produces ‘good color results an‘ 
wids in a nner fecling for color, a deeper under- 
standing of art, of the relation of the arts to each 
other and to science, the educational world may 
rejoice, We should not only teach children cere 
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tain things about color—but we should teach by 
example. We should have our schoolrooms 
harmonious in color as well as our school stage 
settings and our libraries. In the rural schools 
the pupils, themselves, could do much to bring 
this about. 

The educational world is ready to welcome 
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any advance that may come to aid in the popular 
expression of music and art. Art should become 
more and more a part of school life—of home 
and industrial life. 

All harmony that comes to replace inharmony 
in our lives makes us a better, a wiser and a 
happier people. 


Bean tn 
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VENTILATION 


Announcement is made of the early publica- 
tion by E. P. Dutton & Company, of the report 
of the New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion. This study of the problems of ventilation, 
made possible through the generosity of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, of New York City, 
extended from the fall of 1913 to the spring of 
1917, and is the most elaborate and thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject ever  under- 
taken. 

Part one of the report, after giving a survey 
of historical developments in regard to the 
physiological aspects of ventilation, describes in 
detail many extensive and interesting experi- 
ments and investigations conducted by the Com- 
mission, largely at the specially equipped labora- 
tory constructed for the purpose at the College 

— the City of New York. The purpose of this 
work was primarily to secure answers to the 
following questions :— 

1. What is the etiect of the overheating, 
such as obtains in ordinarily occupied rooms, 
on the bodily processes and on physical and 
mental efficiency? 

2. What is the actual effect on the body 
of carbon dioxide, and the chemical sub- 
stances of expired air? 

3. What is the effect of exposure to drafts 
and to low temperatures and, in particular, 
what is the relation between previous over- 
heating and subsequent exposure to cold, on 
respiratory, bacterial infections and on 
catching cold? 

4. What is the actual effect of dry air at 
high and moderate temperatures? Does 
dry air harm the membranes of the nose, 
promote infections and conduce to nervous- 
ness? 

Part two of the report, after giving the his- 
torical development of the art of ventilation, 
gives in detail the plan, methods, and results of 
the extensive field investigations made by the 
Commission, based upon an intensive study of 

ithe following types of school ventilating equip- 
ment. 

Method 1. Rooms _ ventilated 
through the use of windows. 

Method 2. Rooms ventilated through the 
use of windows, supplemented by the use 
of a single air duct or vent in the room. 
This type of “ exhaust” in which no fan is 

used for the withdrawal of room air, is 
known as a “ gravity exhaust ”; the air finds 
its own way out through it. 
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Method 3. Rooms ventilated by means 
of fans pumping air into the rooms, supple- 
mented by a simple air duct in the room 
through which air might find its own way 
out. This is known as “plenum supply, 
gravity exhaust” system. 

Method 4. Rooms ventilated by means 
of fans pumping air into the rooms, with 
the air of the rooms being mechanically ex- 
hausted through special ducts, also by 
means of fans. This is known as “ plenum 
and exhaust fan” system. : 

Method 5. The above Method 4, modified 
so that the said air was supplied to the room 
over and over again, after being re-con- 
ditioned before it was recirculated. 

This study also included an extended investi- 
gation of the problem of artificial humidifica- 
tion of the schoolroom and an experimental 
study of the circulation of the air within the 
schoclroom with air inlets and exhaust outlets 
located in various positions and combinations. 
The conclusion reached upon these subjects will 
be of special interest to those interested in 
school work. 

Recominendations are given in detail for the 
application of the different types of ventilation 
equipment found practical for schoolrooms. 

The following quotation from the conclusion 
of the Commission’s report is well worthy of 
quoting :-— 

“In final summary we may conclude that either 
window ventilation or plenum fan ventilation—- 
if the plant be properly designed and operated 
—yields generally satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of the air conditions in the average 
schoclroom. We have found it possible to main- 
tain by either of these procedures air conditions 
in the schoolroom that would be considered 
satisfactory by all the ordinary physical tests 
and conditions which are reasonably comfortable 
and satisfactory to the occupants. The main dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the air of the fan- 
ventilated room is likely to be about two degrees 
F. higher, and more uniform in temperature, and 
that the air movement in this method is con- 
siderably greater.” 

“We find that on the whole, other things 
being equal, the window-ventilated room at 67 
degrees F. is somewhat more.comfortable than 
the fan-ventilated room at 69 degrees F.” 

“It appears that 68 degrees F. is a critical 
temperature as regards both comfort and 
susceptibility to respiratory disease; and the 
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great advantage of window ventilation lies in 
the fact that the reduced air How in the zone ot 
occupancy permits this low temperature to be 
maintained.” 

The merits and limitations of each method of 
ventilation are fully discussed in the report, with 
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detailed data showing the justification for such 
conclusions. 

No one who is interested in the erection, 
maintenance or operation of a school building 
can fail to find a great deal of interest in this 
report. 
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EDUCATION AND THE NEW ERA 


BY FRANK L, EVERSULL 


Principal, Woodward School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


[Address, Troy, Illinois, November 3, 1922.] 


No one can look at the shifting scenes of 
history that are passing so rapidly before us 
and fail to realize that the very foundations of 
our ideals are being shaken. The catastrophe 
of the recent years has been at work on the 
masses of hu:nanity and from the ashes of con- 
flict we are hoping that a new world will be 
born. The pains of the momentous event seem 
to be hard upon us. The cries of anguish are 
deafering the ears of men, and their minds are 
turned awry at the sounds thereof; but out of 
the whole thing will come a new America and a 
new world. The needs of the hour are pressing 
hard upon us, and these needs must be met by 
a new program. 

This program is as wide as the world itself 
and as comprehensive as life. It includes the 
realms of philosophy and religion. It is revolu- 
tionizing the work and scope of science. It is 
bringing new arts into existence and is chang- 
ing the whole complexion of manufacturing and 
commerce. World politics are beginning to feel 
the new life and the governments of the nations 
are sore beset with the ideals of a new prole- 
tariat. 

Among the things which have been yielding to 
these new elements we find education and edu- 
cational praciice. These have always been 
among the last of the institutions of man to 
change in favor of new ideas. But the insisten 
demands of a new life have at last made them- 
selves felt and the educationa! traditions of a 
generation of centuries are gradually finding 
themselves forced to make way for new ideals 
and new methods. 

{f we were to scan the pages of history for a 
few moments we would tind that education had 
its sources in two fountainheads. In the Greek 
and Roman worlds it was used to prepare men 
for the active life of the legion or the phalanx. 
It was the training for the army. In the Middle 
Ages it was training for the church. This lat- 
ter conception held sway until the middle of the 
last century. Men were trained to read that 
they might read the Bible and thereby escape 
the allurements of Satan. But with the advent 
of a scientific method the program of education 
was broadened; but it was stiil dominated by 
the classical colleges, and the idea of an educa- 
tion seemed to be the preparation of the select 
youth of a community for a college course that 
would eventually lead to a professional life. 

As time went on we discovered that we were 


educating about five per cent of our children 
above the grammar gtade level who would go 
on to college, and that the other ninety-five per 
cent. were being cast into the same mould re- 
gardless of their desires or the stations they 
were to fill in life. With this realization there 
came a desire for the so-called practical things 
in the school curriculum. Calvin Milton Wood- 
ward, of St. Louis, fathered a movement for 
manual training. Others took up the work of 
domestic science for girls. The rural com- 
munities began to ask for training in the new 
science of farming, and agriculture was made 
a part of the curriculum. But in every case the 
addition was made only after a long struggle 
and the place was maintained with difficulty. 
Subjects were added to appease the strong 
demands of a public that wanted the ninety-five 
per cent. of the children educated along the 
lines of their likes as well as the five per cent. 
who were preparing for college. It was a re- 
telling of the story of the admission of history, 
geography, drawing and many of the other 
branches of the school curriculum. 

So we comie to the schools of to-day. There 
is still the traditional clinging very closely to 
the general administration of the problems. We 
still have a room with the seats screwed to the 
floor, with hours when we recite this or that 
subject, and we grind out a product that is sup- 
posed to be educated because it conforms to the 
ideas of some few in authority who have handed 
down the course of study from the training of 
the past generation. The world of religion, of 
politics, of science have all passed us on the way 
and the school is the silent reminder of the 
past with all of its superstitition and tradition. 

The iuew era is beginning to demand that the 
whole scheme of education be changed and that 
the whole program be freed from the vestiges 
ef a dead past. Slowly but surely the scientific 
studies in the field of education are beginning 
to convince the world that a change needs to 
be made. The work in spelling is a splendid 
example of this type of work. A few years ago 
the spellers of the school children were mere 
lists of words. These lists were long 
and impractic... They were made by 
men who conned the pages of _ the 
dictionary to find the hardest words of the lan- 
guage for the children to spell. There was no 
basis of selection save the whim of the author 
of the speller. The old “ Blue Back Speller” of 
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our father’s days contained upwards of 35,900 
words, and many of these were words that were 
never used after the spelling lesson was over. 
They were the delight of the ancient pedagog 
and the bane of every live bey or girl in the 
community. 

But this has changed. A man by the name cf 
Ayres set forth the thesis that the only words 
we rea!ly need to spell are the words which we 
use in writing and that about all the writing 
that an ordinary individual does is the letter 
writing of the home and the business. So Ayres 
got together 2.000 letters of the home and 
business from many parts of the country. He 
then tabulated the words frem these letters and 
found that they contained 2,001 different 
words. He found that 2bout 1,000 of these con- 
stituted the greater bulk of the words needed 
and used by the people of these different 
vocations and in the different locations. 
So he made his list of 1,000 words as the 
basis for the scientific speller. This work was 
later corroborated by other investigators in the 
field and we have a large bcdy of real scientific 
daia on the spelling question at our disposal. 
And how much better it is that one knows how 
to spell the words he needs to use instead of 
knowing how to spell a lot of words that are 
now obsolete. 

Such a searching inquiry is being made in 
the fields of reading and arithmetic. Other sub- 
jects are now being subjected to the scrutiny 
of science, and from these investigaticns we 
are getting a mass of materials that is leading 
surely to a complete revision of our school 
methods and the content of our school curricu- 
lums. 

Preceding these studies there was another 
important phase of educational studies which 
did much to bring about the present dissatis- 
faction and to lead to changes. G. Stanley Hall 
and a corps of workers at Johns Hopkins and 
later at Clark started the “ Child-Study Move- 
ment.” This movement was to determine the 
nature of the child life and the changes which 
take place in the growing and developing child. 
These changes were viewed in the light of their 
educational necessities and the needed changes 
in the courses of study were suggested. The 
immediate result of this work was the publica- 
tion of Hal!’s two volumes called “ Adoles- 
cence.” In this book he showed that a child was 
not merely a man in miniature nor was he the 
same as a man. The child was to be regarded 
as a different creature from the man he was to 
become, and as such he was to receive a dif- 
ferent type of treatment. This movement grew 
to a great size and finally changed the concep- 
tion of the nature of the course of study, but 
more especially the treatment of the child and 
the nature of the materials and method which 
were to be used in his education. 

From these two movements—the scientific 
study of education and the child study move- 
ment—we have just emerged into a larger edu- 
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cational experience. Both of these are still 
with us. But their technique is refined and 
scientific now and the elements of snap judg- 
ment and chance are largely retnoved. The 
growth of these two sciences is doing much to 
usher in the new era in the fields of education. 

One of the more hopeful signs of the times 
is that there is coming into our consciousness 
an understanding that the public school is 
democracy’s training ground, and that as such 
it must be the fullest embodiment of a real 
democracy. The past autocratic government of 
our schools and of our educational problems 
is rapidly going away. The college entrance 
requirements are beginning to be an index of 
this changing policy and those who are reading 
the signs of the times think that they are seeing 
the ever growing importance of the individual 
school and the individual community at the 
sacrifice of some rules and regulations set forth 
by a college senate. 

A second sign that brings hope is that we no 
longer look at the school as something to be 
endured but something to be enjoyed. The 
buildings represent the highest type of archi- 
tectural genius and the construction is flawless. 
The eqvipmeit is being modeled after the needs 
of the growing and developing youth and com- 
fort and efficiency in learning are emphasized. 
The place of the growing body has been placed 
in its proper relation to the rest of the scheme, 
and the result has been that cur schools repre- 
sent the highest type of physical care, mental 
training, and democratic activity that can be 
bestowed upon our children. 

The third hopeful sign is the growing unrest 
with our present curriculum, and the applica- 
tion of the principles of science in the deter- 
mination of the new curriculum content. There 
has come to be a feeling that the traditional 
must prove its worth in a scientific way or give 
place to something which has been so deter- 
mined. There is a decided tendency in our 
present day to prepare our children for the needs 
of adult life. The curriculum objectives are 
being determined in the light of adult experi- 
ence and aduit needs and the curriculum makers 
are weeding out the traditional residuum of our 
books. 

This has led to a changing of the methods 
used in instruction. The old recitation is 
gradually giving way te the project of the class 
and the home and to the socialized recitation. 
We finl “ pupils planning practical activities ” 
with ti.e enthusiasm of youth ard the science of 
a trained workman. The recitations from 
memory have given way to vitalized activities 
that prepare for the adult activities of later 
years. 

Thus we can trace the development of a birth 
of a new era in the great field of education. The 
start has been made. The possibilities of the 
tinish are as numberless as the pupils and 
teachers in America who are working on this, 
Democracy’s greatest problem. 
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MORALE, CHARACTER, DISCIPLINE AND DEMOCRACY 


BY DANIEL W. 


In a practical way we divide human nature 
into three parts, what we know, what we feel, 
and what we do,—and certainly not the least of 
these is feeling. An individual is never educated 
until his feelings are educated; but if they are 
schooled, he has the essentials of an education 
of the loftiest type. Doing is determined by feel- 
ing. What we know and what we think may 
help to determine what we shail do if we rouse 
ourselves to do anything; but whether we shall 
ever act at all depends on how much of the elec- 
tric current of feeling we have within us. If, 
then, you wish to know whether an individual 
is educated, do not ask first how much he 
knows, or what ideas he has: inquire what in- 
terests he has developed, what purposes he has 
settled on, what attachments he has formed, how 
much punishment he can stana while on the 
way to what he wants, how well he can control 
himself. Ask him whether he has found out 
what he was born for, and whether lg loves 
that thing so well that he is going after it, live 
or die. 

The best thing a pupil can get from any les- 
son, and that which the teacher should always 
aim at, is a feeling. The finest yield from a 
whole course of study is a group of feelings, of 
such sort as to make a contribution to char- 
acter. Now, democracy is just good feeling, 
especially the feeling of sympathy and kindness, 
backed up with brains and applied to our social 
and civil aflairs, there to be crystallized, much 
of it, in the form of custom and habit. 

To attempt to teach democracy by giving in- 
struction in the technique of government is like 
the old way of teaching oratory by showing the 
speaker where to place his feet. To teach 
democracy is tu give intelligent direction 
to the feelings, and _ especially to draw 
out and instruct the larger social feel- 
ings. One of the best ways to cause pupils 
to develop democratic feelings is to put them 
in positions that will naturally cali such feelings 
forth. The boy learns to be a leader in some 
exercise one period, a co-operative follower the 
next. He learns that almost every one can 
lead in something, and does in our democratic 
society, but that only a numskull tries to lead 
in everything: that with us there is no perma- 
nent relation of superior and subordinate, but 
that superior and subordinate frequently change 
places as we reorganize to accomplish different 
ends; and that one should treat his (temporary) 
superior, his leader, as he wants his (tempo- 
rary) subordinates, his followers, to treat him. 

Morale is that unity of feeling which leads 
to unity of action. In an intelligent group 
there will be unity of ideals and ideas, and 
usually a plan of action which every one under- 
stands and adheres to. In most situations that 
captain does best who not only inspires his com- 
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pany with a general desire to get at the enemy, 
but who also lets his men know the full plan of 
action and what part each is to take in it. In 
civilian life the “men” help to form the plan 
as well as put it into action. 

Let us use the word “discipline” to mean 
order enforced by a superior. The present-day 
teacher aims, not so much to administer discip- 
line as to create morale. Further, we expect, 
as pupils progress through the grades, a gradual 
cessation of discipline, one-man power, and an 
increase of morale, of group will. 

But we must not assume that even a high 
school graduating class can be brought to such 
fine unity of feeling as will exclude all anti- 
social behavior. Even normal schools and col- 
ieges find their morale problem a weighty one; 
tor as said before, intelligence comes but char- 
acter lingers. 

In a democracy one of the rules of the game 
is that each shall speak his mind as freely as he 
pleases before a policy is fixed upon; but when 
the policy is determined and action is under 
way, every one should speak and act with the 
purpose of making that policy successful. Per- 
haps the difficulty in many schools is that there 
is not sufficient preliminary discussion among 
the teachers in council assembled of measures 
to be adopted. If there were, that which comes 
out too late as criticism might take the form 
of timely advice. At any rate, the potential 
critic could be made to feel that all in authority 
were anxious to do the best possible, and that 
prohably the best possible, even though an im- 
perfect best, was being done. 

An excellent example of what may be accom- 
plished through co-operative effort among 
teachers is found in the English department of 
any high school. No teacher, working four or 
five hours a week in the classroom, can insure 
good English on the part of his students. Every 
teacher must be a teacher of English by en- 
couraging correct forms of expression in every 
class. In return, the teacher of English can 
assign topics in connection with mathematics, 
science, history and art. He can also accept an 
exercise worked out in some other department 
in place of equivalent work done in his own, 
criticizing it, not so much with regard to con- 
tent of fact, but rather in diction, phraseology 
and style. The bringing about of such co- 
operation rests largely with the central 
authcrity of the school. 

That teacher is fortunate who has taught a 
younger brother or sister, or her own child; 
tor this intimacy of relationship is likely to en- 
gender the feeling that the true teacher is sim- 
ply an advanced companion. In fact, education 
by companionship is the only true and com- 
plete education there is. 

Booker Washington once said that Theodore 
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Roosevelt was the only white man in whese 
presence he could stand without being conscious 
of the fact that he was a negro. Fortunately, 
that teacher is becoming more common in 
whose presence a pupil can stand without being 
made conscious of any caste difference; who 
actually is what he advises his pupils to become; 
who claims no superiority by virtue of the 
gown, but makes himself one of the group, lead- 
ing off as if with the words, “ Come on, we are 
all student-companions together.” Contact 
with such a large-minded teacher-leader, who 
teaches as much as possible by the conversa- 
tional method, is an education in itself. 

The pupil has not found himself. It would 
be stupid of us to assume that our pupils are 
mature in knowledge, yet we often expect them 
to be mature in feeling and character. Just 
here lies their greatest immaturity. For this 
reason the school must be made a moral labora- 
tory in which the child can try himself out. He 
musi learn (what seems a commonplace with 
us elders) that there are many other selves in 
the world, of very various sorts, and that what 
he does affects them in divers ways. He must 
find out by trial which line of conduct brings 
him honor, which dishonor, what raises the 
laugh of scorn, and what the cheer. Here the 
playground and the social hour are of 
more value than the set exercises of the school- 
room, for the developing soul is acting under 
less restraint: it can show its paces, plunge 
ahead, make mistakes and try again. 

But even the “set exercises cf the school- 
room” may well be limbered and loosened up 
so as to give a chance for choice—how can char- 
acter develop without it?—and some try-out 
and criticism of that choice. In history the 
questions, “ What would you have done?” and 
“Why?” help to bring out this feeling of par- 
ticipation and responsibility. The driil subjects, 
such as arithmetic and spelling, do not lend 
themselves to this method so readily; but the 
content subjects, like history and much of read- 
ing, can be made to serve the purpose, and the 
expression subjects, games, singing, dramatics, 
club work, manual training, are best of all. 

The high school students manage their class 
organizations, but apparently under rather 
closely wrought rules. The presence of a coun- 
selor is better than any guidance by rule. A 


class meeting, with its warm feelings, can be 


made the basis of some of the most valuable 
lessons in social character. Some one, when 
factions form, must keep the eyes of the class 
on the pusiness of the class. Voters must be 
taught that they are to vote, not primarily to 
elect a friend or a faction leader, but that one 
who has the talent and the will to serve the 
whole class best. : 

Dances occur in some high schools about once 
in two weeks, If parents realized the power ot 
the high school dance for education or for 
ruination, they would attend these dances. 
Students, teachers, and parents should dance 
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together, the students catching from their elder 
associates the bearing and etiquette that fit 
such functions. No parent who lets his oft- 
spring attend these dances, and who fails to 
attend himself, should ever complain of failure 
in duty on the part of a teacher. Here is one 
of the finest chances in life for the creation of 
social morale, the formation of character and 
education by companionship. 

That school self-government has possibilities, 
if developed, is indicated by the achievement of 
a class in Civics which, during the absence of 
its teacher because of illness, met, organized 
and continued its work, surprising the teacher 
almost into health by a report, sent to her home, 
of the work accomplished. If students can 
deveiop morale enough to govern themselves 
during their vacant periods, they can save for 
their schocl a total of the entire working time 
of a teacher daily. A good way to utilize such 
time would be to establish a conference hour 
for each teacher, and to let each serve as per- 
sonal adviser, a kind of warm-hearted dean and 
friend, to a group of students. 

Oixie of the most searching tests we can apply 
to any individual is that of the size of his morale 
circle; with how large a company, corps, party. 
class, tribe, or body does he sympathize and 
act? Does he stand for himseif alone, for his 
tamily, his town, his secret society, his party, 
nis state, or what? 

One of our chief aims shou'd be to attach the 
pupil to his family, his grade, his school, his 
town, and so on to larger and larger groups. 
Every graduate should be worthy to receive the 
degree of C. S. L., Citizen of Society at Large. 

- Pupils should participate, so far as possible, 
in the activities of the town, and in a discussion 
of its problems. They can help to swat its flies, 
strangle its mosquitoes, keep its streets clean. 
They can do much more than they themselves 
realize in the way of creating public sentiment 
—say in the direction of school-and-public 
playgrounds. 

These are only hints of what should form a 
considerable part of the program of studies. 
The pupils can read of their own city, write 
about it, sing about it, figure problems based 
on it, and so on through the list of branches. 
Yet the crganization and continuity of these 
nranches need not, and should not, be broken, 
It is possible to swat flies and study mos- 
quitoes to such an extent that very little nature 
study or biclogy is learned, or to figure on 
municipal sums until arithmetic is lost sight of, 
str to watch the borough council until the 
observer does not know democracy when he 
sees it. 

We learn that which we set out to learn, and 
one principal thing only is learned in any class. 
While there may be an incidental growth of 
towr morale jn connection with each branch, 
there must needs be a special cultivation of it 
in some one class devoted to that purpose; and 
that should be the civics, of citizenship class, [ft 
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would be altogether desirable if there could be 
in the senior year of the high school a “ Course 
in Social Problems.” Such a study should pass 
onward from town citizenship and_ cul- 
minate in a survey of world relations. But we 
shall have achieved a mighty work if each 
graduate can be brought to speak, not of what 
“they” are doing in the town, but of what 
“we” are doing. 

Can we not create, even in the high school, a 
kind of morale that will radiate wherever man 
is found? 

Current events are undoubtedly good texts 
for this. The periodical called “Current 
Events,” used in grades seven and eight, and 
“The Literary Digest” received by each high 
school student either individually or as one of 
a co-operating pair constitute a good 
basis. 

Weighing on the heart of the world today is 
the problem of peace and disarmament. It also 
weighs on the pocket book. High school 
students should take up such facts as these: 
that last year the army and navy received 
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$857,000,000, whereas the total appropriation for 
science, education, agriculture, and industry was 
$59,000,000, and both army and navy are 
clamoring for more; that ninety-three cents of 
every dollar of United States money goes for 
war, past, present or to come, and that only one 
cent. of that dollar goes for education and the 
public health. 

I have thus tried very briefly to stress the fol- 
lowing points :— 

1. Aim to educate feeling as well as intellect. 

2. Teach democracy largely by practicing it. 

3. Improve the morale of the teaching corps 
by free discussion (as in teachers’ meetings), 
followed by the adoption of a definite school 
policy on all matters of impcrtance. 

4. Permit social functions in the name of the 
school not oftener than once in three or four 
weeks, and usually on Friday or Saturday night. 
Have them chaperoned by parents and faculty 
members, and under the general supervision of 
the supervising principal. 

5. Bring pupils and students into direct par- 
ticipation in town affairs as much as possible. 





He was an artist—natural born. He sketched 
and etched during the grammar grades. He 
caricatured his preceptors from the kindergar- 
ten to the high school. Blackboards, slates and 
odds and ends of papers were covered by his 
inveterate drawings—humorous and otherwise. 
Potentially he could fill the chairs of famous 
illustrators and succeed the well known car- 
toonists. 

But he met a science teacher in the first year 
of high. She, this pedagogue, was a stellar 
figure in the realms of high school education. 
She knew her work. She knew how to show 
others the fine points in her subject. She was a 
devout and loyal believer in that golden rule 
stutf—-“ What’s good for me must be good for 
you!” I believe it reads: “ Do unto others as 
you would that they should do _ unto 
you.” 

The teacher dear of the sciences urged, im- 
plored, begged, warned and all but threatened 
our freshman artist into taking a four-year 
course in sciences—pure, simple and unclassified. 


SIN 


BY CLAUDE BURNS WIVEL 


Philadelphia, 









Pa. 


He strove to avoid her. He _ objected. 
He rebelled. She was persistent. Only those 
who burn the midnight oil succeed—she 
preached. Finally he, the would-be artist, was 
half convinced that he should give up his hopes 
of a course in the Artists’ School. He was fully 
convinced when the teacher dear of sciences— 
and children—told father that only a science 
course held open the avenue of success, fame 
and fortune for the freshman—for father said 
the boy would take a course preparatory to 
chemical engineering. 

And today he’s a clerk in a chemical labora- 
tory, and has a B.S. together with memories of 
four trying and uninteresting years in an engi- 
nering school, but at the noon hour he walks by 
the Artists’ School and longingly, at times, stops 
to glance over the exhibits in the corridors. And 
when the boss is away, ’tis said, he is a veritable 
glutton for the works of those men who pro- 
duce “ Bringin’ Up Father,” “ Mutt and Jeff,” 
and “Aunt Efte.” 

Sin! 








The school must provide opportunities for cultivating breadth of view, the sense of respon- 


sibility, and the ability to weigh arguments in social and economic matters.—William H. 


Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, Teachers College. 
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M. A. BRANNON, president of Beloit Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, president elect of the Univer- 
sity cf Mortana, is one of men of wide ‘ex- 
perience, and always eminently successful. We 
knew him first as a professor in the State Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, at Grank Forks, then 
as president of the State University of Idaho at 
Moscow, and after functioning admirably in 
two State Associations he has been uniformly 
esteemed by the faculty, the student body, and 
the community as the leader of a denominational 
college. It is interesting to have the State Uni- 
versity of the state that connects up with both 
North Dakota and Idaho choose him as the head 
of the thrifty college at Missoula. 


J. E. MATHIS, superintendent, Americus, 
Georgia, has succeeded, by the aid of the Board 
of Education and the high school faculty, in 
winning the appreciation of a high school edu- 
cation on the part of the boys, so that in every 
class the boys equal the girls in enrollment. Mr. 
Mathis thinks it is one of the missions of the 
schooi leaders to make boys, as well as girls, 
appreciate an education, and demonstrate that 
appreciation by graduating from the high school. 


BLANCHE E. HYDE, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
State Clothing Specialist, with headquarters at 
the State Agricultural College, is quite heroic 
in sanity as to the dress of college girls. She 
says: “I do not favor a uniform, it restricts the 
person’s individuality too much and only pre- 
motes friction among the pupils. I do favor 
dress requirements, though, instead of the uni- 
forms. By this i mean a certain material and 
wardrobe, but which may be modeled along the 
student’s personal taste. The college or higa 
school girl’s outfit will cost during the vear, be- 
tween approximately $150 and $350, or about as 
much as the working girl’s. For school wear I 
favor bloomers, a plaited skirt, rather full, middy 
blouse, cotton or wool huse and low shoes with 
a medium heel, as they are a much better 


_ support to the foot than a strap pump. A most 


sensible type of dress for a school girl is the 
dark, one-piece garment that can be purchased 
between $10 and $15.” 


DR. L. F. EDITH CAROTHERS, New York 
State psychologist, is specializing in tests for 
conduct, or behavioristic psychology. There 
are “conduct cases” demanding special atten- 
tion, girls who are found to be disobedient to 
school regulations, or who cut periods, falsify 
report cards and do things of that sort. These 
girls also are tested by the psychologists, and it 
is found that the mental examination helps the 
school authorities to understand the girls better. 
The same is true of those who show indications 
of some emotional instability. 

The psychological tests, applied according tc 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


a well co-ordinated system, have more than 
demonstrated their usefulness. Of the 143 girls 
given individual examinations during the last 
year at Washington Irving, sixty-seven were in 
classes above the first term, selected, with five 
exceptions, because they were failing in conduct 
or in work, or in both. Oj the five exceptions, 
one was a problem oi ill health and unhappiness, 
ancther that of a very bright and able girl seek- 
ing advice about her college course, while the 
remaining three were tested by special request, 
as a means of helping to determine whether 
high school scholarship should be granted them. 


P. J. ZIMMERS, superintendent of Boise, 
has resigned and will spend three months in the 
study of educational systems abroad. He will 
go to the Madeira Islands, Algiers, Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Constanti- 
nople, and Rome, and then study educational 
systems of Germany, France, and England fer 
six weeks. 

Db. H. CHRISTENSEN, Salt Lake City, was 
superintendent of the city in the years which 
made the city system one of the best in the 
Intermountain Region, has been engaged in 
business of large importance since the death 
of his brother, who was the manager of the 
Construction Company in which the superinicn- 
dent had been largely interested. Mr. Christen- 
sen has retained his interest in education and 
has improved the opportunity to extend his in- 
fluence in civic affairs. He is one of the vital 
factors on the Board of Regents of the State 
University, where his educational experience and 
vision count for much. In our recent visit 
to Salt Lake City Mr. Christensen honored me 
with one of the most important dinner groups 
of publicists, city and state ofhcials and educa- 
tional leaders that we have enjoyed. His rela- 
tion to various interests made it natural to 
assemble them in Hotel Utah. Mr. Christensen 
is demonstrating that an educator may intensify 
educational influence when directing the con- 
struction of bridges, erecting buildings, and 
projecting railroads. 

RICHARD R. LYMAN, of Salt Lake City, 
recently appointed Regent of the State Univer- 
sity of Utah, is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, a post graduate student of Chicago 
University, and in four years in Cornell Univer- 
sity earned a master’s degree in civil engineering 
and a doctor of philosophy degree. At Cornell 
he won the highest engineering honor possible. 
Dr. Lyman is the “father of engineering” in 
the University of Utah, one of the most distinc- 
tive features of the University. He was the 
first instructor in the department, and has been 
on the faculty since he graduated from the 
engineering course in the State University of 
Michigan. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


TEACHER TRAINING AT CARNEGIE 

A growing demand for teachers’ training 
courses is reported by Carnegie Institute of 
‘Technology, Pittsburgh. During the years of 
the war the exodus of teachers from their chosen 
fields of work seriously affected the prog- 
ress of education. More lucrative positions in 
business fields drew heavily from the ranks. 
Now, however, there is a marked tendency on 
the part of former teachers to return to their 
work, and upon the part of students to select 
teaching as a career. 

At Carnegie special emphasis has been placed 
upon the practicability of its teacher-training 
courses. Four-year courses are offered as fol- 
lows: College of Fine Arts, Normal Art, Public 
‘School Music and a Teachers’ Course in Music. 

The Margaret Morrison Carnegie College for 
Women offers household economics, costume 
economics, secretarial studies, general science 
-and physical education. 

— 
‘PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 
(Caddo Parish Survey) 

Since the establishment of public education by 
the constitutional convention of 1898 Louisiana 
has built up a stable system of school adminis- 
traticn, provided elementary and high school 
education in fair proportion throughout the 
state. established large consolidated schools in 
country districts, has invested approximately 
$25,000,000 in school plants, and is spending 
fourteen million dollars anually on _ buildings 
and maintenance. 

Caddo Parish has done her share in these great 
forward strides and has contributed of her 
leadership and resources toward present-day 
-accomplishments. White school population in 
the parish has increased 317 per cent. and schooi 
‘enrollment has increased 265 per cent. Colored 
school population in the same period of twenty 
years increased 52 per cent. and school enroll- 
-ment increased 184 per cent. 

One of the most comprehensive and thorough 
:surveys of the past year has been that of the 
schools of Caddo county, Louisiana, by W. S. 
Deftenbzugh, of the Bureau of Education. As- 
sociated with him in the work were C. A. Ives, 
high school inspector of Baton Rouge, Professor 
Thomas Alexander, of Peabody College, Nash- 
vilie, and Professor F. B. Dressler, also of Pea- 
-body College. 

The portion of the report dealing with Super- 
vision of Instruction is especially valuable. 

semaine 
A CHILD GARDEN IN INDIA (Central Committee 
on Foreign Missions, Medford, Mass.) 

Verses by Amelia Josephine Burr; illustra- 
tions by Louise Ciark. 

While this exquisite little collection of verses 
and pictures is primarily intended for mission 





will check notably important and 


work it is equally valuable as a study of child 
life in India. Miss Burr has just returned from 
that country and her little rhymes are alive with 
touches of the every-day life of the little people. 
The book would be a dainty and instructive 
gift - for any child. Miss’ Burr _ says 
that hot rice is a special treat—usually it is 
served cold—-so in this little poem you see why 
the children thought the rice in God’s village 
must always be hot. 
God’s Village 

The stars are the lamps in God’s village 

Where the dust in the streets is gold, 

Where the gates are big white shining pearls 

And the rice is never cold. 





Rain is made by the angels— 

They draw from the well in the sky 

Clear cool water and pour it down 

When they see that the flowers are dry. 
a 


“THE MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE” 

Has been introduced into the Buckland-Colrain- 
Shelburne School Union in Massachusetts with 
great success. Seven of the thirty-two elemen- 
tary schools have become 100 per cent. schools. 
Every child successfully completed the fifteen 
weeks’ contest. Three additional schools had a 
rating of 90 per cent., while seven had a rating 
of 8C per cent. Much of this success is due to 
the faithful work done by both the teachers and 
the school nurse. 


desidlipeencee 
PUPIL PROBABILITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 

GRADES (Professor Starch) (Quoted in the Mun- 

hall School Bulletin) 

Daniel Starch, after long investigation, con- 
cludes that the wide range of abilities of school 
children may be known with some certainty. He 
has constructed a table of probabilities for pupils 
in the elementary grades, as follows :— 

1% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 4 years. 
2% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 5 years. 
9% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 6 years. 
20°% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 7 years. 
33% of pupils could finish 8th grade in & years. 
21% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 9 years. 
9% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 10 years. 
2% of pupils could finish 8th grade in 11 years. 
1% of pupi!s could finish 8th grade in 12 years. 
it will be noticed that, if this estimate is cor- 
rect, the average course of study is prepared and 
administered for the thirty-three per cent. con- 
stituting the fifth group. 


te me mae 


_e 


a en 
RESTORATIONS OF FOSSIL GLASS SPONGES 
(New York State Museum) 

The museum has installed several exhibits 
showing the sea bcttoms of various periods in 
the geological history of the state. These have 


proved the most effective means of visualizing 
the life of the Great Past as they rehabilitate 
the creatures of the ancient seas in accordance 
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‘with our best understanding of their structure. 

The most interesting of these collections 
Tepresents the submarine colony of the extinct 
glass sponges in extraordinary variety and 
beauty otf coloring, as they are believed to have 
lived and looked in the waters of the Chemung 
(Upper Devonian) period--an exemplification 
of these creatures which in their day covered 
the sea bottoms oi Cattaraugus, Allegany and 
Chautauqua counties. 

This group has been constructed by Henri 
Marchand of the museum staft and is a gitt 
from Mrs. Frank W. Higgins, of Olean, as a 
memorial of her husband, the late Governor 
Higgins, during whose term of office and with 
whose official aid the ‘construction of the 
present halls of the State Museum was provided 
for. 

oo. es 
THE VALUE OF EDUCATION (Munhall Teachers 

Bulletin, from the M. S. T. A. Quarterly Review) 

In Massachusetts the average person goes to 
school seven years; in Tennessee the average 
person goes to school three years. In Massa- 
chusetts the average income is $200 a person; 
in Tennessee it is $116. In the United States as 
a whole the average college graduate earns 
$2,000 a year, the average high school graduate 
$1,000, the average elemetitary school graduate 
$500. 


Each day spent in high school is worth $25 


77 


to each pupii, each day spent in college $55.55. 
This is more than the average boy or girl can 
earn by leaving school and going to work. 


— 


WORLD ESSAY CONTEST. 


Two sets of prizes, $75, $50, and $25 in each 
set. 
mote International Good Will”; open to stu- 
dents in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. 

“The Achievements of Civilization and How 
to Organize them for World Comity ”; open to 
seniors in secondary schools. 

For details address Mrs. Fanny Fern 
Andrews, secretary, American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The successful contestants in the contest for 
1921-1922 :— 

Normal School and Teachers College Set.—- 
Leroy Washington Wyatt, State Normal Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Miss Cornelia A 
Wiison, State Normal School, Towson, Mary- 
land; G. P. Kerr, Cambridge University Train- 
ing College, Cambridge, England. 

Secondary School Set.—Miss Helen R. 
Hooper, High School, West Chester, Pennsy!- 
vania; Miss Irma Lutz, Barringer High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Erich Eule, Arndt-Gym- 
nasiums, Berlin, Germany. 
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cAnnouncement 





O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is offered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 


This service is established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service. 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 
in the vicinity of Boston. 
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The Thorndike Arithmetics 


Three Books for the Grades 


By Edward Lee Thorndike, of Teachers’ College 
Columbia University 


Based upon the best in thought and practice, 
they consider what the interests and powers of 
the child demand, and utilize with skill his ex- 
4| periences in the home, school, farm, and indus- 
trial world. They stimulate initiative and promote 
clear thinking. 


THORNDIKE EXERCISES 


These are prepared to supplement the work of 
Standard textbooks in arithmetic. They are pub- 
lished in two series of five books each: 


Teachers’ Edition Pupils Edition 


NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


This book for teachers and normal schools 
students is up to the minute in content, reason- 
able, practical. It deals with modern problems 
and solves them by modern methods, it elim- 
inates useless difficulties and reduces eyestrain. 


Correspondence invited 


Rand MCNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


APPRECIATION OF BRADFORD P. RAYMOND. 
BY G. HAMPTON MCGAW 


Woodsville, N. H. 
December 15, 1922. 

Editor Journal of Elucation: I have been reading your 
“Reminiscences” of President Eliot in the Journal of No- 
vember 30, and I am particularly pleased to note the em- 
phasis you lay on the great President’s personal touch upon 
his students, not only with admonition and encouragement, 
but also with financial assistance. 

That very thing used to happen in Wesleyan University 
when I was a student there a score of years ago. The 
earliest reputation of President Bradford P. Raymond 
that I heard among the boys on the campus was that he 
would be a father to every student, and that he did not 
hesitate to go down into his own pocket to help a needy 
one. Later I proved the truth of this, for I had had to 
earn all my college expenses, and toward the end funds 
ran low. Then it was that President Raymond sustained 
the reputation that he had uncensciously acquired among 
the student body. 

I send you this because it affords me an opportunity to 
pay the tribute of honor to a great man whose name and 
to a glorious institution whose fame may be less wide 
spread, but no less worthy than are those of ancient Har- 
vard. 


—_—o—— 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
HELPING PERIOD FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
With the opening of the schools in September of this 

year, a period known as a daily helping period has been 
introduced into the high school schedule for the purpose 
of affording to all students who need it, additional, in- 
dividual instruction. All pupils whose work has been 
satisfactory for the day and:who are up to the usual 
standard of proficiency required for the course, are ex- 
cused at the end of the sixth period, only those needing 
additional, individual help, remaining for the seventh. The 
emphasis, therefore, and premium for worthy effort, is 
put upon daily efficient class work, since the pupil wins 
the honor of an early dismissal when he has met the stan- 
dard of efficiency required in each class for the day. This 
is but an extension of the plan which has been in opera- 
tion in the elementary schools of the town for the last 
three years. 
LIBRARY HOUR IN THE GRADES. 

As begun last year, the practice of devoting from two 
to three of the reading periods per week in the upper 
grades to library hour work, is being particularly em- 
phasized this year. The objective is that of developing 
interests in the wider fields of literature, as well as a 
love for reading as a leisure time occupation. We are 
seeking to teach what to read, and to love to read, as well 
as how to read. At these periods of library reading, 
books drawn from the Town Library, and others brought 
from home, are read in accordance with individual pupil 
tastes, brief reports made thereon by the pupils, with 
suggestion and comment sometimes by the teacher, and 
an effort made to share with others of the class what may 
have interested, or brought pleasure to, some individual 
member for the day. 

INDIVIDUALIZED WORK IN SPELLING AND 

PENMANSHIP. 


As started late last year we are this year extending our 
plans for individualizing the work in spelling and in pen- 
‘manship. In spelling, a list of words without previous 





study is dictated to the class in order to ascertain which: 
individual pupils need to study. Words not already: 
automatic in the pupil’s vocabulary thus detected are copied 
into individual notebooks, and made the subject for the 
following day, each pupil working solely on his own mis- 
spelled list. On the third day, the entire list, together 
with a review list, is dictated, and again individualized 
words selected in the previous test, which still persist as 
unmastered problems, are collected for further study. If 
a pupil misses no words on a preliminary test, he is ex- 
cused from all study on that list. By this plan, pupil 
effort is in no sense wasted, but concentrated specifically 
where needed only. 

In penmanship, about twenty typical exercises for use- 
in each of the upper grades have been selected, and each 
pupil works individually upon these exercises in succes- 
sion until he attains a standard set for his grade, as de- 
termined by a standardized penmanship scale. Pupils 
measure their own progress from day to day by applying 
scale. When the desired standard on the particular exer- 
cise under study is thought by the pupil to have been at- 
tained, he presents his copy to the teacher for an O. K. 
and proceeds to work on a succeeding exercise. Under 
this plan, pupils make much greater progress, because 
allowed to move forward as fast as he may be able to 
attain the standard for each exercise. Likewise, they are 
often stimulated to practice at home, or in odd momenis 
of time in order to improve their skill. When a pupil has 
completed the exercise set for the half-year’s work, he is 
excused from further practice. We are securing some 
unusual results through the use of this individualized kind 
of work. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


During the current year, and annually hereafter, all 
pupils in the schools will receive a thorough physical ex- 
amination. Two school physicians have been employed 
for this work. Notices of findings are sent to the homes, 
and corrections are urged to be made. This is an exten- 
sion of the service, as heretofore individual pupils re- 
ceived an examination but once in two years. 


—_o—_ 


It is becoming more and more evident that the cost of 
good schools should be regarded not in the light of a tax 
but of insurance against the ills of ignorance; of protec- 
tion against its consequences; of the regular operating ex- 
penses of the best welfare organization in existence; as 
the best dividend paying investment any community can 
make. 

There are two ways for men and nations to learn. One: 
is easy. The other is hard. The easy way is to study 
and to accept voluntarily the rules laid down by experience 
with the actual facts of life. 

The hard way is to try to proceed in violation of the 
rules; then to suffer the penalty and learn better by bitter 
experience. 

It is the function of schools to teach the easier and bet- 
ter way. It is easier, cheaper and better to teach children: 
than to reform adults. No individual or community or 
nation is forced to learn from such pitiable examples. But 
every individual, every community and every nation which: 
pursues the same course will inevitably suffer the same 
consequences. The Statue of Liberty holds a light in one 
hand, a book in the other. Education is Liberty’s method 
of enlightening the world. However costly light may be 
it is infinitely cheaper and more satisfactory than dark- 
ness.—G. H. Gerwig, quoted in Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. ‘ 
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DANGER SIGNALS 














By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


«a: | DANGER SIGNALS 


FOR 


TEACHERS 


TS timely, inspiring book by the editor of the Journal of 


Education will makea strong appeal to all teachers. 


It was 


written to help them meet the new conditions which have arisen in 
the profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common sense, every 
sentence has a positive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities and problems in the classroom and out are discussed with 
the clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational system would find 
this vital book stimulating and no teacher can afford to be without 
one of the most interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching 


vocation ever published. 


Why Every Teacher Should Have Dr. Winship’s Book 


‘Danger Signals for Teachers’ is a 
buoyant, dynamic, inspiring book. Put it 
in your library.— School, New York. 


The reading of this enlightening book will 
bring success and contentment to any teacher. 
—Oregon Teachers Monthly. 


It will give teachers a new incentive to 
endeavor, afresh pride in the dignity and 
importance of the profession.— Education. 


A real contribution to educational litera- 
ture. Noteacher, young or old, can fail to 
profit from areading of this book.—Sierra 
Educational News. 


Like Dr, Winship in every page. Itis 
direct, it is clear cut, and it strikes directly to 
the heart of things. It is inspiration.— 


Nebraska Teacher. 





' A suggestive, forceful discussion of edu- 
cational problems and _ ideals. Every 
teacher should read it.—Dr. H. H. Seerley, 
President Iowa Teachers College. 


In Dr. Winship’s happiest style, remarka- 
bly apt, vivid and interesting. It is tonic in 
its effect, worthy to be read often.—Dr. 
Wm. McAndrew, Ass’t Supt. New York 
City Schools. 


Dr. Winship, far more than most men, 
knows how to say the thing that will interest 
teachers and give them hope and courage in 
their work.—The Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, 


Snappy, forward-looking, breezy-new, and 
freighted with wholesome educational sense. 
It contains Dr. Winship’s most far-reaching 
messages and should be read by every 
progressive teacher.— The American School. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK 


THE READING PROCESS. By William A. Smith, 
University of California, Southern Branch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 267 pp. 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of attention given to 

learning to read from various standpoints the profession 
would have lost much if it had not been fortunate enough 
to have this study of Professor Smith. We regret that 
we cannot do justice to such an admirable book. Its un- 
usualness without being erratic is one of its charms. It 
says nothing that has been better said and it says what 
others have said in an attractive way as a few sentences 
will indicate :— 

“Reading is an elaborate form of language behavior,” 
“Genuine language behavior is limited to the human race,” 
“In the pre-language stage communication was on a purely 
emotional level. Attitudes rather than ideas were com- 
municated from one individual to another,” “Man's su- 
periority over animals was largely due to the fact that he 
was endowed with a far more complex vocal mechanisin 
and with a much greater variety of reflexes and instincts 
than even the highest animals.” 

“The graphic representation of language in all its 
marvelous complexity and variety . . . is the outcome of 
a long process of evolution . . . contributions having 
been made all along the line by a great variety of peoples 
and agencies.” 

These stray sentences indicate the style of approach of 
Professor Smith. 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION. By R. H. Franzen, Des 
Moines, and F. B. Knight, State University of Iowa. 
With an introduction by Ernest Horn. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth. 94 pp. 

This book represents a serious attempt to discover a 
science of selecting textbooks. For instance, in the selec- 
tion of high school English literature a scheme is given 
which eventuated in a preferred list: Laddie, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Kenilworth, Treasure Island, Hamlet, Comus, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Wild Animals I Have Known, Ben 
Hur, Last Days of Pompeii, The Spy, Ramona, King 
Lear, The Crossing, Snowbound, Luck of Roaring Camp, 
Macbeth, Ivanhoe, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

A second preferred list: Incidents of a French Camp, 
The Virginian, Les Miserables, The Crisis, The Last of 
the Mohicans, Up From Slavery, Tom Sawyer, Tale of 
Two Cities, Silas Marner, Man Without a Country, 
Huckleberry Finn, Washington’s Farewell Address, An- 
cient Mariner, The Gold Bug, Richard Carvel, Miles Stan- 
dish, Robinson Crusoe and Lorna Doone. 

The following books are never to be used in a high 
school: Paradise Lost, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Heroes 
and Hero Worship, Essay on Warren Hastings, Ma- 
caulay’s Essay on Johnson, Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, Vision of Sir Launfal, Childe Harold, Webster's 
Bunker Hill Speech, Faerie Queene, Essays of Elia, Lays 
of Ancient Rome, Utopia, Thoreau’s Walden, Gareth and 
Lynette, The Princess, Tales of a Wayside Inn, House of 
Seven Gables, Pilgrim’s Progress. 


THE OPEN ROAD TO MIND TRAINING. By Esme 
Wingfield-Stratford. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 250 pp. 

The book is an introduction to memory culture and 
systematic mind training. It points the way rather 
than goes the whole length. Its chapters are stimula- 
tive and suggestive, taking up by turns “The Physical 
Basis,” “The Sensitive Mind,” “Imagination,” “Ideas,” 
“Memory and Interest,” “Emotions,” “The Will,” “Ex- 
pression,” “Creative Genius,’ and “Harmony.” It is a 
comprehensive and practical system of mind training, 
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embodying the most recent psychological research. It 
considers every function of the mind, and aims not only 
at efficiency but at efficiency directed to the right ends. 
The mere reading of it will prove a mental tonic, 
whether or not the reader desires to follow its guid- 
ance. It is a stimulant to the use of the highest mental. 
faculties. 


Sd 


HANDBOOK OF EFFECTIVE WRITING. By Wal- 
ter Kay Smart, Ph. D., Northwestern University. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
Professor Smart has collected a vast amount of highly 

valuable suggestions, negative and positive, all of whic 

are sure to be helpful to any one who will heed them. 

While he has more hints that are needed by every one 

who seeks to do effective writing he has omitted so much 

of personal comment, and the publishers have been so. 
heroic in condensation, that the book has only 267 small 
pages. 

An example of definiteness of advice is the “Glossary of 
Faulty Diction.” 

Accept means to receive, except means to reject.. Aggra- 
vate means to make worse. It does not annoy or irritate. 
Amount refers to bulk, number to units. Never say and 
etc. Anxious can never suggest desire. Any is never to 
be used alone as an adverb, as “He does not sing any.” 
Balance should not be used for “the rest.” There are 
ninety-three similar suggestions regarding diction. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Development of the British Empire.” By How- 
ard Robinson and James T. Shotwell. Price, $2.75. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“I Believe in God and in Evolution.” By William W. 
Keen.—“Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health.” By 
Mary S. Haviland. Philadelphia, Chicago, London: J. P. 
Lippincott Company. 

“Stories of South America.” By E, C. Brooks. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Company. 

“The Broom Fairies.” By Ethel May Gate.—‘“The For- 
tunate Days.’”’ By Ethel May Gate. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

“The Calculus.” By Ellery Williams Davis and Wil- 
liam Charles Brenke.—‘The Thoughts of Youth.” By 
Samuel S. Drury. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“El Tesoro De Gaston Por Emilia Pardo Bazan.” By 
Elizabeth McGuire.—‘‘La France et Sa Civilisation.” By 
Rene Lanson and Jules Dessignet.—‘‘La Petite Chose.” 
By Alphonse Daudet and Leopold Cardon. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

“Wonders of Chemistry.” By A. Frederick Collins. 
Price, $1.60. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell Company. 

“Education on the Dalton Plan.’ By Helen Park- 
hurst. Price, $2.00. With Introduction by T. P. Nunn and 
contributions by Rosa Bassett and John Eades. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Company. 

“Principles of Teaching High School Pupils.” By 
Herbert Wilbur Nutt. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

“Skalalatoot Stories.” By E. M. Gearhart.—‘Why 
Wars Come.” 3y Rear Admira} A. P. Niblack.—‘Lead- 
ership and Progress.” By Alfred H. Lloyd. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 

“Dix Contes Par Francais Coppee.” By R. T. Currall. 
Price, 88 cents.—‘‘A Daudet Lettres de Mon Moulin.” By 
O. T. Robert. Price, 92 cents.—‘‘The Science of Com- 
mon Things.” By Samuel F. Tower and Joseph R. 
Lunt.—“Cuentos Y Levendas.” By Elijah Clarence Hills 
and Juan Cano. Price, $1.12. New York: D. C. Heata 
and Company. 

“Handwork of Effective Writing.” By Walter Kay 
Smart. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Fundamentals of Business English.” By Marion 
Stone Holzinger.—‘“Brief History of Modern Europe.” By 
William Glover.— “Beginner’s Ancient History.” By J. 
B. Newman.—“Beginner’s Modern History.” By J. B. 
Newman.—‘“Reference Chart of Spanish Verbs.” By C. 
A. Graeser. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

“A New England Girlhood.” By Luey Larcom. Price, 
80 cents.—‘Improving Schools by, Standardized Tests.” 
By S. S. Brooks and B. R. Buckingham. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Perform their Duty 
EASIER—CHEAPER-—BETTER 


If they are Reinforced and Protected by a Strong, Durable, Wearable 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Made of the famous Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


A syllabus on character education 
which has been prepared by Super- 
intendent R. W. Fairchild and Assis- 
tant Superintendent Mae Kilkullen of 
the Fond du Lac, Wis., schools has 
been adopted in cities of thirty-one 
states, according to a recent report. 
As the pian is just being tried out in 
Fond du Lac, the syllabus has not yet 
been published in pamphlet form, but 
copies are sent free of charge to any- 
one who is interested in the work. 


Rev. Earl A. Blackman, national 
chaplain of the American Legion, says 
in the Novembes number of Visual Ed- 
ucation: “Religious prejudice against 
movies is rapidlydiminishing because 
church authorities are coming more 
and more to realize the infinite power 
of the flickering films, because of the 
great masses of people they reach if 
for no other reason. . . . Christ 
would net be slow to grasp the illimit- 
able possibilities of the movies, and in 
addition to giving his sanction to their 
use he would probably write scenarios, 
direct his own pictures, and even go 
so far as to act for the camera. He 
would employ all the agencies exist- 
ing today to scatter his message over 
the world.” 


Two thousand citizens of Oakland, 
Cal., who witnessed the first showing 
of the film picturing the beauty spots 
of the proposed Sequoia Mountain 
Park pledged their aid to save the 
red woods and enrolled as volunteer 
workers for the $538,000 park bond 
issue. 

Superintendent W. W. Woolworth 
of La Fayette County, Wis., says that 
the primary purpose of education is 
to help the child to gain clear ideas 
about things of which he alreadv 
knows something, not to teach him 
things of which he knows nothing; 
that is quite impossible. | Education, 
then, helps the child to get clear no- 
tions of things, then he is trained to 
use his judgment to organize what 
ideas he has and develop them so that 
they are worth something to him. 





He also says that the teacher who is 
able to recall her own mental capac- 
ity at the time she was of the years of 
the children whom she is instructing, 
and will adapt her work accordingly, 
is not going to make any great num- 
ber of serious mistakes. 





Rhinelander, Wis., has added “thrift 
education” to the course of study. 
The first room to attain the coveted 
goal of 10G per cent. was a kinder- 
garten. 





The Milwaukee Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has voted to equip a library 
and reading room at a cost of over 
$1,000. This is to contain  profes- 
sional books and publications. 

The Munhall, Pa., Public 
Bulletin quotes in full Dr. Winship’s 
editorial on “Oatmeal and Angel 
Cake” in the Journal of Education of 
September 21. Superintendent Stone 
asks his teachers to use it with their 
upper grade pupils and make proper 
applications, especially to the lazy 
habit of not looking up unfamiliar 
words immediately. 


School 


E. R. Iarson, high 
principal of the Munhall, Pa., high 
school for the past four years, has 
left for South Hills high school, 
where he will teach chemistry. This 
is the line of work he intends to fol- 
low permanently. He is succeeded by 
Mr. McCready, who has_ had con- 
siderable experience in administrative 
work. 


school 


Assistant Superintendent Alice 
Louise Harris of Worcester, Mass., 
discussing “The Project Method” in 
her annual report says that much 
work that is called project does not 
stand the test. The project has defin- 
ite psychological factors which many 
teachers do not know, but which can 
readily be acquired by individual 
initiative through the reading and 
study of the various publications on it 
and kindred subjects. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


A project is not a thing that can be 
copied from someone else. It must be 
born of a definite situation, local to 
a particular group. Much so-called 
project is only a cleverly organized 
topic or simply a piece of work in 
concrete construction without psycho- 
logical or educative background. 

The real project includes a wider 
conception of method than the simple 
means of teaching the facts or knowl- 
edge pertaining to a specific subject; 
on the contrary, it recognizes and 
offers opportunities during the learn- 
ing of some particular thing, to learn 
also a multitude of other things, 
which may be either good things to 
have acquired or bad things to have 
acquired. In addition to the academic 
facts of the school subjects, such 
things as habits of study, 
dislikes toward the subject, school, 
teacher and authority, either positive 
or negative self regard, ingenuity, and 
so on are being built into the con- 
sciousness. Thus not merely academic 
facts are acquired, but many by- 
products such as desirable qualities of 
citizenship, application, interest 
family and community, etc. 


Professor Guy M. Wilson of Bos- 


ton University School of Education: 


told the members of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Educational 
Methods at their annual meeting in 
December, that every teacher must be 


trained for her job. There are four 
teaching levels; (1) textbooks (the 
poorest type): the mastery of the 


textbook as an aim; (2) subject mat- 
ter the centre (outline on board); (3) 
teacher the centre; (4) the higher 
level, the pupil the centre. 

In speaking of drill, Professor Wil- 
son said that drill should be system- 
atized so as to include all members of 
the series; 
be broken ‘up into appropriate parts of 
drill units, emphasizing the especially 
difficult points. Drill should 
before interest and attention wanes. 
Arrangement shoud be meade for 
checking up at regular times 
sure facts are fixed 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





IF seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive positions waiting. 


Every 


applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARE TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago} 











We must keep and extend our 
teaching technique and give the project 
method its proper place, «f we do 
not have the interest of the child at 
heart we do very little teaching. The 
child is the most important, the life- 
giving part of the educational process. 

Jane Addams says that the screen 1s 
the only place where multitudes of 
young people can satisfy their craving 
for a nobler conception of life than 
that which their own poor surround- 
ings afford. Thousands of boys and 
girls in every large city find the 
“show” the only road which leads 
them out of the drab commonplace 
into the realms of romance and mys- 
tery. 

The schools of Everett, Mass., cost 
fifteen dollars per pupil less than the 
state average according to the bulle- 
tin sent out by Superintendent Fair- 
field Whitney for Education Week. 
The state average is $76.99 for the 
year, while that of Everett is $61.53. 

Dr. A. K. Aldinger, director of 
physical training, New York City, is 
making heroic effort to have the high 
schools of the city respect the state 


physical requirements which have 
been in the law for six years. He 
says emphatically that only one junior 
high school has adequate facilities for 
properly taking care of the program 
tor physical education, Dr. Aldinger 
makes it very clear that high school 
pupils who have five gymnastic 
periods demonstrate a marked ditf- 
ference in appearance and in endur- 
ance as compared with those who 
have only two periods per week; and 
yet of the 100,341 boys and girls in 
the high schools only 10,039 have full- 
time periods and 8,026 others have 
part time. 


Robert Gault, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible to detect color by the sense of 
smell, and interpret the human voice 
by means of vibrations received 
through finger tips. 





H. B. Alberty, Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
sistant county superintendent of Cuy- 
ahoga County, helps the teachers in 
specific ways. His latest aid is “The 
Lesson Plan,” which he presents 
for the use of teachers in the county. 








OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United states, and 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels hea!thful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 2”! 2 Palmer Method Penmanehip are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
ators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place,New YorkCity. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 














Instill Patriotism! 


LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON BIRTHDAYS! 


Every school building in America should have statues or busts 
of Lincoln or Washington within its walls. 

The February birthday exercises are ideal occasions for presen- 
tation of such gifts to your school. 

Write regarding our Special Offer for February and send thirty- 
five cents for our beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO., MELROSE, MASS. 


Decorate your School! 
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He realizes that some teachers accept 
the idea because they are convinced 
that lesson plans are indispensable to 
good teaching, while others believe 
only haif-heartediy in the idea and 
make written pians. simply because 
they are requested to do so by the 
principal or superintendent. “Very 
trequently after the teacher has made 
an elaborate written lesson pian, she 
places it carefully” in her desk and 
proceeds to teach without any refer- 
ence whatever to it.” 

Mr. Alberty presents a full set of 
Lesson Plans and then follows up 
the work of the teachers to help them 
enjoy using them skilfully. His “The 
Lesson Plan” is worthy the best et- 
fort of a Teachers College expert. 

L. Alonzo Butterfield, long identified 
with education as a teacher of voice 
culture in Boston University, Dart- 
mouth College and Emerson College 
of Oratory, died in Brattleboro, Vt., 
on November 19, at the age of sev- 
enty-six. He was highly esteemed py 
school men of Boston and vicinity. 


Next September Professor Joseph 
R. Hayden, University of Michigan, 
will exchange a year’s work with 
Professor Maximo M. Cullan of 
the University of the Philippines. 


Royalton, Cuyahoga County, the 
last township to have a first class 
high school has voted bonds adequate 
to build and equip a first class high 
school. A year ago this school was 
hopeless and headless with only a 
second class high school. This year 
the school took first honors in the 
county in two of the most important 
agricultural club projects. 





_D. R. Augsburg of the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School, one of the 
well known educational forces of the 
State, and especially prominent as an 
author of drawing books, died sud- 
denly while attending church service 
in San Francisco, on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10. 2 


Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon, has made an heroic effort to 
raise $2,500,000 as an endowment. 





Yale students in the last college 
year earned $170,441 toward _ their 
college expenses. There were 140 
students who earned $50,000 in vaca- 
tion jobs. There were also  scholar- 
ship awards totaling $129,759. This 
made $370,671 received by students 
toward their expenses. This was 
$75,000 more than in the year before. 





Governor Denney of Delaware 
sounded a ringing note of appeal for 
the schools of the state on Education 
Week. The most striking phase of 
his address was the statement that 
there were 368 miles of modern hard 
surface road and scarcely any exam- 
ples of modern school buildings even 
for white children. 


Miss Cora Bigelow, of Boston, one 
of the most prominent teachers in the 
city, who was recently admitted to the 
bar, has been engaged to protect in 
court the professional rights of in- 
dividual teachers, a functioning of 
lawyers which has never been ade- 
quately developed in the East. 

It costs more than $6,000,000 a year 
to run Harvard University. 
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Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal Mc- 
Kinley School, Lincoln, Nebraska, re- 
ceived 160,333 votes for state super- 
intendent, anc. even if they were not 
quite enough it is a marvelous vote 
for a woman to poll in a state that 
never had a woman candidate for the 
office before. 


More than 3,000,000 books are now 
in the collection of the Library of 
Congress, according to the annual re- 
port of the librarian submitted to 
Congress, and, in addition to these, 
many millions more of manuscripts, 
maps and music, any one of which 
might be the concern of an indepen- 
dent institution, are kept under the 
roof of the National Library. The 
collection of books, the renort says, 
has been growing at the rate of a 
million a decade since the library 
moved from the Capitol to’its nresent 
building. 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., 
won the prize for excellence in Har- 
vard entrance examinations. The 





prize goes to the highest average 
rather than extraordinary marks to 
any one student. 

Fifty-one religious creeds among 


3,690 University of Chicago students. 
Only two agnostic. There are 349 
Jews, 276 Roman Catholics, Metho- 
dists 516, Presbyterians 477, Episco- 
palians 238. 

Phillips Exeter Academy has an 
endowment of $2,000,000, which is 
probably the record for a preparatory 
school. Principal Lewis Perry has 
kept the scholarly rank of the Acad- 
emy as admirable as the finances 
have been remarkable. There are 
never deficits any more, and salaries 
have been increased creditably. 





_“Vox Club” is an honor society at 
Smith College, Northampton, mem- 
bership being limited to students who 
excel in spoken English. 





Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
will celebrate its centennial in 1923, 
on which occasion it will have raised 
an endowment of $1,500,000, 





Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY 
National Academy of Visual Instruc. 
tion, Cleveland. 
8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City 
26-March 3: Department of Suy 
: er- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland . 
MARCH. 


8-10: South Carolina State T - 
ers’ Association. — _ 


29-31: Tennessee Sta A i 
of Teachers. - iene 


APRIL. 


9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. _ 


19-21: Kentucky Education 
Ciation at Louisville. 


JULY. 


National Education As iati 
1 Ssocia 
Francisco-Oakland. a, Ae 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS 


Asso- 











MISSOURI 
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ad s TEACHERS’ 
WE NEED FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES CANDIDATES FOR 


Domestic science in grades, city system, maximum $1,750. Manual train- 
ing, central New York, maximum $2,300. Spanish in high school, maxi- 
mum $1,700. Manual training, northern Jersey, $1,800-2,000. 
northern Jersey, $1,500-2,000. 

PLACES ARE ALSO COMING IN FOR SEPTEMBER 
where superintendents like to have a choice of candidates and appoint 
early. 





Commercial, 


REGISTRATION NOW GIVES BEST RESULTS 
Prompt attention to inquiries and blanks for free enrollment sent on re- 


aes BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 








est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, — - ——— 
e , 4 w ° 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. Gena oar Dn 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 











38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
McRICAN ::. TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ittroduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TE Schools and Famihes, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ane 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends g 


to ents. on or address 
- Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and bas Dried bua 


J dreds of high grade positions @p to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge t® employers 
none for registration. If yo? a 


teacher forany desirable plave or ow 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Sauare, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN LEASHERS-AGENCY 2. cozsr's ogi we 


moo superior people. We 
FIFTH y : : 

ou B4th and 35th Streets reg«ster only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 

Established 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "\iV"yone” 
NEW YORK 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, puklic and private schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. WW.0O. PRATT, Manager 

TEACHERS Is the one in the country 

to give you real service. 

Nineteen years in the 

AGENCY work, managed by com- 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 














jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Wee receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











— a aaananienmaeieneeml 
WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country 
TEACHERS?’ | «¢ Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mase. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Leng Distance Telephone 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its ,»henomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 



































The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an 
easy possibility,— just another of the many services of the 
Victrola in the classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives 
suggestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together 
with descriptive notes on over 250 standard selections. It is 

FREE to all who are to conduct a Contest. 
as | 


Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write 





iPS Educational Department 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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